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Carryinc still further a system of quality control in which it 
has long been a leader, the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company has 
completed a new laboratory building in Minneapolis to house its 
Wheat Selection and Products Control Departments. 

This is, we believe, the finest, most modern, and most complete 
laboratory of its kind operated by any milling company in the 
country. It contains the most advanced facilities for physical and 
chemical tests of wheat and flour, and complete commercial bakery 
equipment for determining the performance of flour in actual use. 

The endless Pillsbury tests have three main purposes: 

First, to make sure that every lot of wheat purchased for every 
Pillsbury mill is of the desired quality. 

Second, to determine the precise blend of wheats that will give 
the desired baking characteristics to each type of flour milled. 

Third, to assure constant uniformity of quality in every type of 
flour Pillsbury produces. 


HOW PILLSBURY’S EXHAUSTIVE TESTS HELP BAKERS 
CONTROL QUALITY AND PRODUCTION COSTS 


One of the first essentials for produc- 
ing quality baked goods is to have 
the right flour forthe jobin hand. And 
to maintain quality inthe baked prod- 
ucts, the flour must bealways uniform. 


Furthermore, production schedules 
can be kept running smoothly and 


production costs controlled only if 
the performance of the flour remains 
the same month after month. 
Pillsbury goes the limit to assure, in 
every type of Pillsbury flour, the uni- 
formity that is essential to efficient 
and profitable bakery operation! 
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The Wheat Selection Department sends its scouts into the 
principal wheat-producing areas to obtain samples, which are 
tested for grade, weight, etc., and ground into flour on miniature 
mills such as the one pictured here. The flour samples are 
turned over to the Products Control Department for thoroagh 
chemical and baking tests. From a tabulation of the milling and 
baking qualities of wheats from different areas, the Wheat 
Purchasing Department is advised exactly what wheats are 
needed to meet Pillsbury’s requirements. 





Here is equipment used in determining protein content. The 
Products Control Department tests flour for ash (minerals), 
proteins, gluten, moisture, viscosities, pH, etc., checks the vita- 
min and iron content of enriched flour, and makes various other 
tests on other Pillsbury products. 





Equipment in the test bakery includes a modern, commercial- 
size bake oven, moulder, rounder, and divider, as well as 
standard cake-type mixers and a cake oven. Commercial-size 
cakes and one-pound, commercial-type loaves of bread are 
baked for testing purposes. The test bakery duplicates the 
operations of both large and small commercial bakeries. 
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a ST rlel ts You sell with confidence when you offer the flour products and 
MILLS IN THE WHEATLANDS services of this company to your customers. Thru 200 of our own 
SO SKA > SS ~ buying stations, we carefully select the finest milling and baking 


wheats grown from Idaho to Missouri. Expert technical millers, 
skilled cereal chemists and alert research bakers oversee every 
step of our milling operations. Direct service on main transcon- 
tinental railways affords speedy shipment to coast-to-coast des- 
tinations. With these definite sales advantages, you can offer your 
accounts — grocery or bakery — the finest hard spring wheat 
flours, hard winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, and 


AP gat Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or assorted cars—enriched, 
RESEARCH AND LABORATORY plain, and self-rising. 
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GROCER AND BAKER ACCOUNT 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stung the Baker if America for vn 5b Yeats 
THE ( olpiadl- MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: avez, COLORADO 









BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 


Write for information ZAA a i. . ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 

about profitable flour — > TO BUILD A =—— 
markets in certain <a Ted Sees] HEALTHIER, STRONGER [=== 
unassigned territories wt ee AMERICA — 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


*5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
*3 grades of Biscuit flours 
*Spring Fancy Short Patent, flour 


COVE #1 NG THE * Wholewheat and Graham flours 

* PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 

* Insured Cake flour * Buckwheat Pancake 
COM PLETE * Pancake * Cream Breakfast Farina 
* BAKERY FLOURS 

*2 lines, 4 grades each, Kansas Bakers 

j *6 grades Spring Bakers 

e *7 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


“1 grade Doughnut flour 
* CRACKER FLOURS 


*2 grades Sponge Flours 
*1 grade Dough Flour 









ose! 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experience 
and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 24 Federal Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone No. Superior 1053 Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 
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GOOD WHOLESOME FLOUR 


Is One Thing That Never Need Be 


Rationed in America 


Distributors of food commodities can safely pin 
their faiths to their flour business. 


Not only will flour never be rationed but to a 
large degree flour will replace rationed foods. 


So, every distributor is on sound ground when he 
devotes special attention to building up his flour 
volume. 


But, it is most important that he put in his effort 
on a very good flour,—the very best flour he can 


And thus build for himself a preference trade— 
not a price trade. 


One of Our Mill Brand ““Il-H Milled’’ Flours 
Will Back Your Sales Effort. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 


MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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“"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Time has helped but unfailing fine’ 
A | quality is the foundation of the 
aaa reputation of “Kelly's Famous. 
Just good wheat and plenty of it 
milled with first thought for quality 


“flour Milling Capacit and reputation,—for the customer s 
2500 ‘Barrels , , 
goodwill and continued favor. 
Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 “Bushels If all flours were as good 


/ u 
as Kelly Ss Famous more 








bread would be eaten. 


More fine bread wheat grows within a 
fifty-mile circle about Hutchinson than 


in any other like area in the world. 


“he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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TEA TABLE: 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


























































































































In the whole great Food for Victory 
Program Bread has first place. And 
any baker who is not baking the best 
loaf he can and any flour distributor 
who is not supplying his customers 
with excellent flour is not doing his 
share of the job. 


Our flours yield to none in baking 
merit and dollar value. 


* * 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA e« KANSAS 
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Frozen Food Lockers 


For the Storing of 
Baked Goods 


@ By E. JEAN REIS 


LASKANS found out years ago 
A that they could preserve the oven 
freshness of bread by freezing 
and thus save time and fuel by baking 
their bread in layge quantities. As soon 
as the bread was out of the oven it was 
set out-of-doors in the extreme cold and 
kept there until a few hours before it 
was to be served. After thawing the 
bread they found that it was just as 
good as if it had been baked but a few 
hours before. 

Modern frozen food lockers offer 
people in milder climates the same ad- 
vantages as Alaskans had in their out- 
of-doors refrigerators, and as an extra 
advantage, the locker plant’s tempera- 
ture is controlled by man. Old 
man weather in Alaska some- 
times plays tricks on home- 
makers, and their outside re- 
frigerators may fluctuate many 
degrees in temperature. 

Over 4,000 of these modern 
frozen food lockers are located 
in the United States with a 
concentration of them in the 
Middle West and the Pacific 
Northwest, the sections which 
are predominantly rural and 
where more home baking is 
done than in the urban areas. 
These locker plants offer wrap- 
ping, freezing and storing at 
low temperatures. 

A frozen food locker is like 
the safety deposit vault of a 
bank, in that each patron rents 
a locker and holds the key to 
that box. A sanitary steel lock- 
er stores from 200 to 300 Ibs of 
food valuables in 6 or 64% cu 
ft of space. Food may be de- 
posited or removed from the 
locker plant at any time, but 
all food that comes into the 
plant goes first to the operator 
who freezes it in a separate 
sharp freeze room or cabinet. 


res 


Then the operator places the food which 
has been frozen quickly in the individual 
locker where it remains until the patron 
takes it out. 

Lockers are used to store meat, fruits, 
vegetables, butter, eggs, poultry and wild 
game as well as baked goods. Pies, 
cakes and bread have all been stored 
in frozen food lockers, but of these three, 
pies are kept in this way most, because 
the work of preparing fresh fruit pies 
may be done when the housewife has the 
time. Then, she returns from 
church on Sunday or from bridge club 
or a shopping trip late in the afternoon, 


when 


she can serve the fresh fruit pie which 
has been removed from the locker the 


ce ee ee eee ore 

















An Angel Food Dream, a novelty frozen cake with a fruit ice cream 


filling which can be kept fresh in a locker for many months. 


day before, and no one but she will know 
the pie is not freshly baked. 

Experiments have been performed to 
determine correct temperatures for freez- 
ing bread and also to determine whether 
or not frozen bread is practical. In 1938 
William H. Cathcart and Steven V. 
Luber of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing found that bread frozen at —22° 
centigrade was just as good as the fresh 
bread up to 15 or 20 days old, and they 
found that the frozen bread was salable 
up to 40 days. These conclusions were 
reached after an eating test conducted 
at the luncheons of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry in Chicago, Oct. 
17, 1938. Cathcart and Luber’s test was 
the first to be carried on in the United 
States, although such experiments were 
made in Holland in 1937. 

Practical uses of frozen baked goods 











The Luling (Texas) Foundation Freezer Locker Storage, one of the 4,300 locker plants which are 
located in 46 of our states. About 2,000,000 families rent lockers in these plants. 


a 


have been reported by lumber camps 
which bought enough bread to last 
through the winter season so baking at 
the camp would be unnecessary. Boats, 
such as freighters, without bakeries on 
board, have been able to keep supplies 
of baked goods frozen during voyages 
so that fresh bread and baked products 
could be served daily. 

The number of families using frozen 
food locker service in the United States 
has been estimated at 2,000,000. Locker 
users are told to prepare pies for the 
locker in just the same way as they 
would a pie that is to be eaten the same 
day that it is baked. The pie is baked 
and cooled. Upon cooling, the pie, pan 
and all, is put in a film can which makes 
a pie carrier and storage place for the 
locker pie. The film can, which costs 10ce, 
keeps other packages in the locker from 
hurting the pie, as they might were the 
pie wrapped only in waxed pa- 
per. Of course the film 
will be reused. 

In freezing, the freshness of 
the product is sealed in during 
the entire storage period, and 
the frozen pies are said to be 
the 
fresh, for, in spite of the long 


can 


indistinguishable from 
there is no 
crust. Bread 
‘for the locker is baked, cooled, 


storage period, 


soaking of the 


wrapped in waxed paper and 
frozen. After the sharp freez- 
ing process the locker operator 
puts it in the patron’s locker. 
The paper wrapping prevents 
the formation of ice crystals or 
frost on the bread. This wrap- 
ping should be left on until 
the bread is completely thawed, 
for when an unwrapped loaf of 
bread is thawed at room tem- 
perature in an ordinary atmos- 
phere, moisture will condense 
on the crust making it soft and 
irregular. This does not happen 
when the bread is left wrapped, 
and a frozen loaf of bread, 
after it has been thawed, is 
said to be as much like a fresh 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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FLO U R 


20% More Flour Business 


That is what the experts say. 


And there are no restrictions, no 


restraints, no ceilings. 


The Government itself urges greater 


consumption of flour. 


On its own merits 


TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


is one of the best known 


and best liked family flour 
brands in the country. 
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GOVERNMENT BUYING 
_ OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


AMA Purchases Several Thousand Barrels 
of Various Types of Flour From 
Mills in West 
Wasuineron, D. C.—(Special)—Pur- 
chases of 49,000 bbls of special brands of 
wheat flour for Hawaii, with 1,600,000 
lbs of barley and 1,335,170 lbs of No. 2 
barley for undisclosed destinations were 
announced by the Agricultural Marketing 

Administration last week as follows: 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, 7,840 bbls fancy patent all-purpose 
family flour, for delivery f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco, at $6.14 and $6.73 bbl; 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendelton, 
Oregon, 5,880 bbls of cake and pastry 
flour, f.o.b. San Francisco, at $4.63 bbl; 

Globe Mills (Pillsbury), 1,960 bbls 
special cake flour at $4.91 bbl, and 11,270 
bbls cracker flour at $4.75 bbl, f.o.b. San 
Francisco; 

Centennial Flouring Mills, Seattle, 22,- 
050 bbls bakers bread flour at $5.34 bbl, 
f.o.b. San Francisco. 

Purchases of 1,600,000 lbs of barley 
were destined for f.o.b. delivery at San 
Francisco as follows: J. B. Hill Grain 
Co., Los Angeles, 600,000 Ibs at $1.6875 
packed in second-hand standard grain 
hags; V. O. Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
600,000 Ibs at $1.675 packed in used 10-02 
burlap, and Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 400,000 Ibs at $1.6666 packed in 
used grain bags. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Port- 
land, supplied the 1,335,170 Ibs of No. 
2 barley, packed in double second-hand 
jute barley bags, at $2.26 per 100 lbs. 

Other purchases ,included 331,509,000,- 
000 units of fish liver oils (soupfin) with 
vitamin A potency ranging from 111,000 
to 159,000, furnished by the National Oil 
Products Co., of Harrison, N. J., at .20¢ 
and .2lc per 1,000,000 units and extra 
oleo oil as follows: Swift & Co., Omaha 
and St. Paul, 80,000 lbs at .1250c¢ Ib, 
and Armour & Co., St. Joseph, Mo., Oma- 
ha, Sioux City and New York City, 400,- 
000 Ibs at .1260¢ and .1335c lb. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC CONTRACTS FOR 
GRAIN STORAGE BINS 


Announcement Says 26,610 Wooden Struc- 
tures Will Be Built With 60,000,000 
Bus Capacity 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has contracted to 
date for construction of 26,610 wooden 
grain storage bins having a combined ca- 
pacity of approximately 60,000,000 bus. 
Half of the bins are to be delivered dur- 
ing June and the other half during July. 

Negotiations are proceeding for the 
construction of facilities to accommodate 
an additional 40,000,000 bus for delivery 
during the same period and other con- 
tracts are expected to be let shortly, CCC 
officials explained. 

The bins are to be either precut or 
prefabricated and will contain no metal. 
Some will be mortised to fit without 
nails, They will be delivered to the heavy 
wheat-producing states. Some will be 
used for storage of wheat owned by CCC, 
but it is expected a greater number will 
be sold to farmers. 

Producers desiring to purchase any of 
the storage bins should make application 
immediately to their county AAA com- 
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AMENDMENT TO ODT ORDER ASKED 
FOR MILLERS BY FEDERATION 


Return Haul and Circuitous Route Provisions Should Not Apply 
to Trucking of Flour, St. Louis Meeting Believes 
—Committee to Washington 


mittees, officials said. Purchases may be 
made for cash or on the security of a 
note and chattel mortage to be paid from 
the proceeds of the producer’s first loan 
or conservation payment. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FRANK H. BRIGGS RESIGNS 

Frank H. Briggs, Kansas City, this 
week announced his resignation as gen- 
eral agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
effective July 1. Mr. Briggs resigns vol- 
untarily at the end of 40 years of serv- 
ice with the railroad. He and Mrs. 
Briggs own their own home in Kansas 
City, but plan to spend much of their 
time in travel. They will leave soon for 
Minnesota Lakes and will later visit in 
Canada. Mr. Briggs has a wide ac- 
quaintance among millers in the South- 
west. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMA ANNOUNCES ADDITIONAL 
PURCHASES OF FEEDSTUFFS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Agricultural 
Marketing Administration announced the 
following purchases June 11: 1,000,000 
Ibs No. 2 barley at $2.26 per 100 lbs, 
delivery f.o.b. Seattle, from the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co; 1,700,000 lbs of 
sweet middlings at $1.90 per 100 lbs, de- 
livery f.o.b. San Francisco or Oakland, 
from the Terminal Flour Mills Co; 677,- 
424 Ibs of cornstarch at .0508¢c lb and 
39,072 lbs at .0418¢ lb, delivery f.o.b. New 
York or Seattle, from the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. 





¥ ¥ 
Additional Purchases Made 

Other awards announced June 15 in- 
clude: 

The J. B. Carr Biscuit Co. of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., sold 20,000 lbs of hard bread 
(biscuits) for delivery f.o.b. Newark, 
N. J., at .0973¢ lb. This product is for 
naval use. 

The Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co. will 
furnish 168,000 lbs of degerminated 
white corn grits, f.o.b. New York, at 
$2.735 per 100 lbs. 
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EXPORT SHIPMENTS SHARPLY OFF 

Vancouver, B. C.—Export shipments 
of grain from this port in May totaled 
286,923 bus, and while these were the 
best for some months, the figures were 
far below previous years. So far this 
crop year only 785,363 bus have been 
moved, compared with 2,849,134 bus at 
the same date last year. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS FILE NOT GUILTY 
PLEAS ON PRICE CHARGES 


Boston, Mass.—Twenty corporations, 
two associations and 34 individuals in 
the New England and New York baking 
industry entered pleas of not guilty to 
indictments on price fixing and other 
charges before Judge Charles Wyzanski, 
of the federal district court, Boston, on 
June 9. June 23 was set as the final 
date on requests for specifications with 
the hearing on such requests set for 
June 29. Edmond J. Ford, special as- 
sistant to the attorney general, asked for 
bonds of $2,500 for corporations and 
$1,000 for individuals, but the court ruled 
out the bonds. It also instructed Mr. 
Ford to supply the individuals and cor- 
porations with copies of the indictment 
inasmuch as many had not received them 
up to thé time of their appearance in 
court. 





Confronted with the ruling by the 
Office of Defense Transportation provid- 
ing for 75% backhaul loads on any deliv- 
ery which requires more than one day, 
and also with the 25% mileage reduc- 
tion rule, millers at the Millers National 
Federation special meeting in St. Louis 
June 12 discussed their own situation 
thoroughly and decided to ask certain 
tolerances for the flour milling industry 
in order to keep flour flowing freely to 
the consuming trade. 

A committee appointed to condense 
the thoughts of the meeting into resolu- 
tions proposed that the 75% return haul 
provision and the circuitous route rule 
be eliminated as applied to the milling 
industry, and instead that private trucks 
hauling mill products and commercial 
feeds be required to reduce miles per ton 
by 25%, as compared with ton-miles in 
1941. The committee suggested that in 
lieu of this the ODT could ask for a 
total mileage reduction of one third. 

A special committee appointed by 
President W. C. Helm will submit these 
proposals to the ODT this week if a 
hearing can be obtained. To back up 
their proposal they will have the vari- 
ous arguments discussed at the meeting: 
That flour takes special transportation 
equipment and special handling, and con- 


tract carriers cannot successfully do the 
job; that the impending increase in car 
loadings would burden the truck lot buy- 
er even more, now, should he be forced 
to abandon getting his flour by truck; 
that an increase in flour consumption will 
tax various forms of transportation and 
trucks will be needed almost as greatly 
as in the past to do the job; that many 
communities are served only by truck and 
have no backhauls available. 

Millers feel that the restrictions they 
are suggesting to the ODT wiH auto- 
matically take care of the overlapping 
and duplication of routes which now ex- 
ist in many communities. Millers forced 
to reduce ton miles will serve territories 
most natural for them to reach and clos- 
est to their mills or distributing points. 
Many of them also handle feed, which is 
so vitally needed by the rural consumers 
and in many cases can be supplied only 
by truck. 

The committee appointed to present the 
proposals to the ODT at Washington con- 
sists of Herman Fakler, chairman, the 
Washington representative for Millers 
National Federation; E. B. Smith, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc; R. H. Missman, South- 
eastern Millers Association; E. W. Mor- 
rison, Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas; W. T. McArthur, Trans- Missouri 
Shippers Association, Kansas City. 





Sugar Shortage Causes Virginia 
Bakeries to Drop Cake Baking 


RicuMonp, Va.—Because of a short- 
age of sugar one large baking company 
announced that it has discontinued the 
manufacture of cakes. 

While other baking companies did not 
announce any complete stoppage, one firm 
said it had curtailed the manufacture 
of cookies and was concentrating on 
crackers requiring little, if any, stigar. 
This company said only its leading brands 
of cookies were being manufactured. 

August Nolde, of Nolde Bros., said 
his supply of sugar was getting low, but 
that his bakery had not contemplated 
discontinuing the manufacture of cakes. 
“We might “have to shut down for a 
few days now and then,” he conceded. 

Baking of cakes was completely dis- 


continued by Norfolk bakers June 8, 
while pie production was said to have 
been curtailed. The overpopulation of 
that area was said to be the chief reason 
for the action taken there, while no re- 
lief could be seen for an increase in sugar 
allowances. 

The Richmond baking concern discon- 
tinuing cake production stated it did not 
have sufficient sugar to continue cake 
baking and, at the same time, maintain 
its other line of baked products, and that 
it would not manufacture cakes for at 
least the remainder of June. 

The new sugar rationing plan will go 
into effect July 1, and it was thought 
some adjustment would be contained in 
the new program that would allow re- 
sumption of normal operations. 





GEORGE HAYES RESIGNS 
N. PACIFIC MILLERS’ POST 


PorTLaNnD, Orecon.—George V. Hayes, 
manager of the North Pacific Millers 
Association, has resigned, effective June 
30. Mr. Hayes has been with the Mill- 
ers Association for a number of years, 
and prior to that was manager of the 
North Pacific Emergency Export Asso- 
ciation. 

The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers Association will be held June 
26, at Seattle, Wash., at which time Mr. 
Hayes’s successor will be chosen. 


GENERAL MILLS PACKS 
DRIED EGGS FOR ALLIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Packaging whole 
dried eggs—to feed America’s allies in 
every part of the world—has been added 
to the contributions General Mills, Inc., 
is making to the all-out war effort. 

Development of a special wax package 
which gives the needed protection for 
shipment of the eggs has made this new 
contribution possible. 

Millions of these small packages will 
be packed to be shipped to the allied 
nations to protect their home fronts, 
which make further war fronts possible. 
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A constant flow of pledges by millers 
in all sections of the country to enrich 
all mill-controlled family flour brands is 
reported by the Millers National Fed- 
Up to June 10 when the last 
tabulation was made, 100 milling com- 


eration. 


panies had gone on record for this pro- 
gram. Their names are listed below. 
The federation points out that this roll 
includes many of the most 
flour mills in the 
Several do business on 


of honor 
prominent family 
United States. 
a national scale and many are leaders 
in their respective sections. 

A growing number of mills are going 
ahead with enrichment without waiting 
for the 80% subscription mark desig- 
nated as the level necessary before put- 
ting the program into effect. At least 
20 millers, the federation reports, have 
given notice that they 
riching all family flour or will be very 


are already en- 


soon. 

On June 15, General Mills, Inc., began 
the enrichment of all of its mill brands 
of family flour, according’ to an an- 
nouncement by Donald D. Davis, presi- 
dent. 

“General Mills,’ Mr. Davis said, “and 
many other millers are already carrying 
out this program as their co-operation 
in what has been called ‘the greatest 
food reform in history.’ It is our re- 
sponsibility to protect and further at all 
times the health of the nation, but dur- 
ing this national emergency, it is even 
more—it is our patriotic duty.” 

“The differential for enriched flour 
over plain is now reduced to 20c bbl 
which is just 24%c on a 24-lb sack and le 
on a 10-lb bag,” 
vice president, explained in a letter to 
the sales staff. “This slight extra cost 
would hardly be noticeable unless it is 


Harry Bullis, executive 


capitalized by those who are not in fav- 
or of enrichment. To make this pro- 
gram the success that it deserves de- 
mands that every salesman know thor- 
oughly the what, how and why of en- 
richment and then sell the jobber, the 
grocer, his clerks, and the consumer. 
Therefore the job right now is one of 
selling enrichment as well as flour,’ Mr. 
Bullis declared. 

The list published below is made up 
on the basis of plant location by states, 
Consequently, names of multiple unit 
companies may appear several times. 

ALABAMA 


Daily capacity, bbls 
Decatur—Alabama Flour Mills (Ne- 
braska Consolidated) ............ 900 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles—California Milling Corp. 1,000 
Globe Mills (mills at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Sacramento). 2,650 
San Francisco—General Mills (Sperry 





ee WR WOOD ks cae ecak bs daeees 3,600 
COLORADO 
Denver—Omiar, IMG, on sccecsccscscc's 750 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta—General Mills (Southern 
RE PLD 6:00-5:20 6:65:60 00:40 50560 
IDAHO 
Malad—Crowther Bros. Milling Co... 125 
ILLINOIS 
Milling Co. 
CERUOURIeMRTUNOE) nese cceccrcceersesie 3,000 


Beardstown—Schultz, Baujan & Co... 2,000 


Chicago—General Mills, Inc. ........ 4,600 

Standard Milling Co. ....cecccsce. Sari 
Freeburg—Reichert Milling Co....... 600 
Pittsfield—M. D. King Milling Co..... 500 


Springfield—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.. 7,800 
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ENRICHMENT DRIVE PROGRESSES 
WITH 100 MILLS ON THE LINE 


General Mills Already Producing Enriched Flour Only—Mills 
in All Sections of the Country Pledge Co-operation 
in Campaign 


INDIANA 
Greensburg—Garland Milling Co..... 500 
Indianapolis—Acme-Evans Co. ......- 3,000 

IOWA 
Clarinda—Shambaugh Milling Co. ... 100 

KANSAS 

Arkansas City—Arkansas City Flour 

Mills Co. (Dixie-Portland) ........ 2,000 
Atchison—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co... 2,500 
Coffeyville—Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 

's POR err error Tek c EET Ee. 2,000 
Ellinwood—Wolf Milling Co. ........ 650 
Gypsum—tTeichgraeber Milling Co.... 350 
Hutchinson—Commander-Larabee 

Milling CO. ..cccccdscccciccicvccees ,500 


Salina—Shellabarger Mills (mills at 
Salina and Clay Center) .......+. 2,500 


Sterling—Arnold Milling Co. ....... 1,000 
Wichita—Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
(mills at’ Hutchinson, Kingman, 
Newton and Winfield) ......... 3,700 

Kansas Milling Co, .....e.seeeetes 3,500 

General Mills, Inc. .......+eee+ee8- 3,650 

Wichita Flour Mills Co, .......... 2,500 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville—Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc. 3,000 

General Mills, Inc, ....-eeeeeeeees 2,000 

Winchester—Winchester Milling Co.. 400 
MARYLAND 
Gaithersburg—Bowman Bros, ....... 250 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids—Voigt Milling Co.. 500 
Hillsdale—F. W. Stock & Sons...... 2,000 
lonia—Jonathan Hale & Soms........ 250 
Lowell—King Milling Co............ 250 
Monroe—Amendt Milling Co. ....... 400 
Mount Pleasant—Harris Milling Co... 200 
Portland—Valley City Milling Co.... 600 
Quincy—McKenzie Milling Co........ 300 
St. Louis—O’'Melia-Horgan, Inc...... 125 
MINNESOTA 
Crookston—Crookston Milling Co..... 1,400 
Duluth—Duluth Universal Milling Co. 650 

Glencoe—Farmers & Merchants Mill- 

CMe OO. cocci peveseseseoveesereces 250 
Mankato—Hubbard Milling Co....... 1,400 
Minneapolis-—Cannon Valley Milling 

Co. (mill at Cannon Falls)...... 1,500 

Capital Flour Mills (mill at St. 

POG) ce ccccccccenevasesesensoves 1,900 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

(mills at Minneapolis and Mont- 

BOGROTT) cvcvesecvesecsevctnccese 6,000 
General Mills, Inc. ...cccccscceces 10,900 
King Midas Flour Mills (mills at 

Hastings and Minneapolis)...... 3,600 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ......... 6,000 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........ .hs 

Standard Milling SR RE eee 1,800 
Morris—Green’'s Milling "tute ae 250 
New Ulm—LKagle Roller Mill Co..... 2,200 

New Ulm Roller Mill Co.......... 850 
Wabasha—Wabasha Roller Mill Co... 1,400 
Winona—Bay State Milling Co....... 3,500 

MISSOURI 
Farmington—Giessing Milling Co. ... 500 
Higginsville—Higginsville Flour Mill 

CRONE 0.0-4.44-6 65-00 6.0 9 444:0-8 1,000 
Independence—Waggoner-Gates Mill- 

IMAG CO. wccccccccscccsccccvessccces 
— City—G. H. Dulle Milling 

Cece ererrereresesereneeseeseses 600 


uses City—Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
(Flour Mills of America)........ 3,000 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
(mills at Kansas City, Clinton 
Oe Bt. JOUR) cacccvccvrcecece 9,900 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co....... 


StamGarG BEMMME OO. .cccccccecses 7,000 

Gemerel. BEM, TG. vccccvsqsvcices 6,500 
Marshall—Rea & Page Milling Co.... 250 
St. Louis—Valier & Spies Milling Co. 

(Flour Mills of America) ......... 4,000 
Sikeston—Scott County Milling Co 

(mills at Dexter, Oran and Sikes- 

| TOOT Cee ee Ter ee 1,650 

MONTANA 

Billings—Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

(mills at Billings and Sidney)...... 1,500 


Great Falls—Montana Flour Mills Co. 

(mills at Bozeman, Great Falls, 
Lewistown and Harlowton)..... 4,400 

General Mills, Inc. (mills at Great 


pe ee | eee eee 1,700 
Livingston—Livingston Milling & El- 
CURSOS GE: .0.ccescwesveevesegeccevese 200 


NEBRASKA 
Norfolk—Norfolk Cereal & Flour Mills 200 
Omaha—Nebraska Consolidated Mills 

Co. (mills at Fremont, Hastings, 
Grand Island and Omaha)...... 2,900 
Omar, Inc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord—Stratton & Co. 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo—Commander-Larabee Milling 
BU. 6s.ceh beans eed bdG08 6% Bhd b Ges 
General BRU, BMG. ae svccvvsccsese 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
le! OR 
George Urban Milling Co. 
Lockport—Federal Mill, Inc. 

Penn Yan—Birkett Mills ............ 
Watertown—Farwell & Rhines Co.... 400 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks—North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator Association ........... 4,000 





Russell-Miller Milling Co. (mills at 
Grand Forks, Mandan, Minot and 
Valley City) 

Wahpeton—Math Braun Co. 


OHIO 


Cleveland—Montana Flour Mills Co.. 1,500 
Cortland—Richards Milling Co. ...... 200 


cect rosevccsconers 4,150 
175 


Coshocton—Lee Milling Co. ........+ 200 
Dover—Hardesty Milling Co. .......- 200 
Greenville—O’Brien Milling Co....... 200 
Mansfield—Hanley Milling Co........ 500 
Marion—Marion Milling Co. ........ 500 
Toledo—Mennel Milling Co. (mill at 
POREOTER) co cavedecevvdevetecedcers 2,200 
Zanesville—Hook-Aston Milling Co.... 200 
OKLAHOMA 
Ada—Ada Milling Co. ...........5.. 500 
Alva—Alva Roller Mills (Flour Mills 
OE AWIOTICR) cccccccccsccvesvesecs 1,000 


Cordell—Cordell Milling Co. ......... 300 
El Reno—Canadian Mill & Elevator 
CBs. 0:0:5'04.0:00006 000004690 0 eR 8008 08% 800 
Enid—Pilisbury Flour Mills Co....... 3,600 
Oklahoma City—General Mills, Inc. 
(mills at El Reno and Oklahoma 
CRP), a,c.cdedpeperecstceteccessoeves 3,150 


Acme Flour Mills Co. ............ 1,400 
Shawnee—Shawnee Milling Co. (mills 
at Okeene and Shawnee).........-. 1,750 
OREGON 
Astoria—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.... 3,000 
Pendleton—Preston - Shaffer Milling 
Co. (mills at Athena, Freewater 
and Pendleton) ....... Pecceeceece 2,550 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia—Allen Bros. Milling Co.... 250 
Leesville—Leesville Flour Mill Co.... 100 
Manning—Manning Milling Co....... 75 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gregory—Gregory Roller Mills, Inc... 125 
Redfield—Redfield Co-operative Mills. 400 
TENNESSEE 
Johnson City—General Mills, Inc.... 1,000 
Memphis—Dixie-Portland Flour Mills eee 
Shelbyville—Anchor Mills ........... 75 
TEXAS 
Dallas—Morten Milling Co. (Tex-O- 
HOR) cccccvccccccccccccssecccece 3,500 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. (Rus- 
BOM-REUIOT) .ccccccvcvescescoceve 2,000 
Fort Worth—Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co. (BOR-O-HAR) cc ccceccvcccesces 4,000 


Plainview—Harvest Queen Mill & El- 
OVALE OO. ccccccccvesevvecsvsceeces 600 
San Antonio—Liberty Mills (Tex-O- 








MERE) cccccccvevessevvesesseececoes 750 
Wichita Falls—General Mills, Inc. 
(mills at Amarillo and Wichita 
POMS) sccccccdecdsccvvecbvesscsccece 4,350 
UTAH 
Ogden—General Mills, Inc, (Sperry). 2,200 
SRO TUNED. 2h ce cct2 ceed eeenebesece 1,650 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond—Dixie-Portland Flour Mills 1,700 
Swoope—Swoope Milling Co., Ine..... 100 
WASHINGTON 
St. John—Inland Empire Milling Co. 85 
Seattle—Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
(mills at Tacoma, Ritzville, Spo- 
kane, Wenatchee) ...cccscccees 7,000 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co........... 6,000 
Tacoma—Generall Mills, Inc. (Sperry 
mills at Spokane and Tacoma).... 6,900 
Walla Walla—Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co. (mill at Waitsburg)........... 450 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Charleston Milling Co.... 600 
WISCONSIN 
Menomonie—Wisconsin Milling Co... 500 
New Richmond—Doughboy Mills, Inc. 200 
WYOMING 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
| | MP TEPECPLEPTECLEeT Ere E Te 1,000 
TOUR GROGCTIS, Wie csi 6iceckveve 279,585 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTILLERS MAKE PLANS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Meetings of the Production and Tech- 
nical Subcommittee of the Distilled 
Spirits Industry Advisory Committee, 
WPB, will be held in various sections of 
the country to advise and assist the bev- 
erage distilled spirits industry to con- 
vert plants for the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol for war use. 

The first of such meetings were held 
at the Kentucky Hotel, at Louisville, 
Ky., June 16 and 17. A similar meeting 
will be held in the near future in the 
East to assist distillers in Mzryland. 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Massa- 
chusetts. 
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WILLIAM STEINKAMP DIES 
William Steinkamp, 65, a baker of 
New Orleans, La., for half a century 
and’a native of that city, died after 
a one-year illness at his home there 
June 9. 


June 17, 1942 





Romaine W. 
President of Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co 


Goodell, Newly Elected 


GOODELL PRESIDENT OF 
COMMANDER-LARABEE 


<> 
Shreve M. Archer Becomes Chairman of 

Executive Committee in Shift of Com- 

pany’s Top Ranking Personnel 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Guy A. Thomas, 
chairman of the board of the Command 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
announces the election of Romaine W. 
Goodell as president of the corporation 
This action was taken at a meeting ot 
the board of directors on June 15, and 
announcement of it was made at a din 
ner at the Minikahda Club on the eve 
ning of June 16. Shreve M. Archer, 
who has been president, becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. Clar 
ence M. Hardenbergh was made execu 
tive vice president, and E. J. Quinn, 
vice president of the Commander Mill- 
ing Co., was elected a director and vice 
president of the parent corporation and 
made director of sales. 

Mr. Goodell has been executive vice 
president of the company since 1930. 
Prior thereto, he had been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of what was 
then known as the King Midas Mill Co. 
Mr. Goodell earned his LL.B. degree 
at the Minnesota College of Law. He 
started in business with the Chicago & 
Great Western railroad as a clerk, be 
coming successively traveling freight 
agent, division freight agent and finally 
general agent at Minneapolis. In 1918 
he became attorney for Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., the forerunner of the King 
Midas Mill Co., and became vice presi- 
dent and manager of the latter when it 
was organized in 1922. 

Among the out-of-town executives of 
the company who were present at the 
dinner Tuesday evening’ were: T. C. 
McGrath, vice president; E. D. English, 
vice president and sales manager; J. 
W. Stewart, assistant treasurer, and H. 
P. Bell, P. D. Hays, B. S. Hargis and 
F. H. Schindler, district sales managers, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
W. E. Albright, regional vice president 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president, 
and J. W. Gilges, sales manager, Buf- 
falo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ASSAY SAMPLES AVAILABLE 

Samples for making comparative as- 
says of thiamin, riboflavin and the other 
vitamins of interest to mill laboratories 
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Hardenbergh, Commander- 
Elected Executive Vice 
President 


Clarence M. 
Newly 


Larabee’s 


are now available at small cost through 
the Pharmacopoeia of the United States. 
The standard samples vary in cost from 
$1 for 150 mg of thiamin hydrochloride 
to $2.50 for 30 ce of cod liver oil. A 
complete list of the standards available 
may be obtained through E. Fullerton 
Cook, Revision Chairman, U.S.P. Refer- 
ence Standards, 43d Street and Wood- 
land Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPEN NEW QUARTERS 

New Yorr, N. Y.—H. L. Barker, 
president of H. L. Barker, Inc., manu- 
facturer and distributor of bakery in- 
gredients, and his staff welcomed their 
friends in the baking and allied indus- 
tries at an open house at their new 
headquarters, 522 West 29th Street, 
New York, N. Y., on June 5. In its 
new home the firm has modern and am- 
ple manufacturing and office space, oc- 
cupying the entire building. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT CROP 
IMPROVES DURING MAY 


Ciry, Oxta.—The state 
wheat crop improved 7% during May, it 
is revealed in the June 1 report of the 
state board of agriculture. This brings 
the condition of the crop to 77% of nor- 
mal, with a potential yield of 52,509,000 
bus and an acreage yield of 13.6 bus. 
This surprising improvement came _ be- 


OKLAHOMA 


cause of fair, warm weather and despite 


lack of moisture, which was acute in 
was in 
there 
was some deterioration of wheat in the 


northern portion of the state. 


some localities. Improvement 


the southern and western fields; 


Condition of corn is 65%, which is low 
for this period and is attributed to the 
slow start of the crop because of ex- 
cessive moisture and much replanting. 
Should weather conditions continue favor- 
able, it is still possible for the crop to 
produce a normal yield. At present it 
is making excellent progress. 
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NEW YORK GROUP REVIEWS 
DISTRIBUTORS CONVENTION 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The recent Phila- 
delphia convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors was a very 
successful one, in the opinion of dele- 
gates who reported on it at the monthly 
meeting of the New York Association 
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E. J. Quinn, Who Becomes a Commander- 
Larabee Vice President and Also Director 
of Sales 


Shreve M. Archer, Who Leaves the Presi- 
dency of Commander-Larabee to Become 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 





of Flour Distributors, held in the Prod- 
uce Exchange June 9. 

Among those reporting were S. R. 
Strisik and Wayne G. Martin, Jr., presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
local association, and George R. Flach, 
a former president of both the New 
York and national organizations. They 
described the steps taken at the Phila- 
delphia convention to meet whatever con- 
ditions may be brought about in the 
flour distributing industry by the war. 


Mr. Strisik announced that, in accord- 
ance with its usual custom, the New 
York association will adjourn its meet- 
ings for the summer, and the next one 
will be held early in September. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOHN A. THILL RESIGNS 

John A. Thill, who has been chemist 
for the Cannon Valley Milling Co., at 
Cannon Falls, Minn., for the past 14 
years, has resigned. His plans for the 
future are still indefinite. 











WESTBERG ASKS CO-OPERATION FOR 
OPA FROM RETAILERS OF FEEDS 


—<—— 


Address at Convention of Central Retail Feed Association Is Heard 
by Large Crowd—Importance of Feed Industry to 
War Stressed by Speakers 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A strong program, 
which featured an address by John K. 
Westberg, head of the grain and feed 
unit of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, drew an attendance at the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Central 
Retail Feed Association at Milwaukee on 
June 8-9 of 762—one of the largest gath- 
erings of feed men ever to assemble in 
the United States. 

During Mr. Westberg’s speech the 
crowd overflowed the meeting hall. Avail- 
able standing room was filled early, and 
a number of late comers were unable 
to get in. 

He related in considerable detail the 
background that led to the development 
of price control in the United States, 
to make clear the reasons for it and 
the necessity for business firms of all 
kinds and sizes living up to the regula- 
tions. 

He reiterated that co-operation be- 
tween the OPA and the_feed.industry is 
essential if the present regulations are 
to be made to work, and that they must 
be made to work or the feed industry 
would be faced with even stricter and 
less acceptable forms of regimentation. 

“Study the regulations-and apply them 
with sincerity and honesty to your ‘6wn 
business,” he said. “Don’t lie awake 
nights figuring out ways to beat them.” 

The grain and feed unit of the OPA 
is striving for a practical and work- 
able program, Mr. Westberg said, with 








the least possible disruption of supplies 
and business. Some hardships and seem- 
ing inequities are bound to occur, how- 
ever, and in those cases he asked that 
the industry co-operate with his office 
by making the best of it. 

“Anyone can think of many reasons 


.why price ceilings will not work,” he 
_ told the dealers, “but there is one all- 


important reason why they must work. 
They are an essential factor in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. Our 
first duty is to the United States, and 
that duty we intend to fulfill.” 

Mr. Westberg announced to the deal- 
ers, as he previously had told the manu- 
facturers, that they would be asked for 
highly confidential information concern- 
ing their operations at times, and he 
asked that this be given honestly and 
frankly. He promised that it would be 
held in strictest confidence. 

Another talk of outstanding interest 
at the convention was that of G. Boh- 
stedt, professor of animal and dairy 
husbandry at’ the University of Wis- 
consin, Its subject was the relation of 
soil deficiencies to the formulation of 
feed. Professor Bohstedt discussed the 
composition and management of soils and 
their effect on the nutritive value of 
grasses and cereals, and related the dis- 
cussion to the preparation of mixed feeds 
to offset known deficiencies, especially 
in minerals. 

Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N. 
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Thomas, Who Continues as Chair- 
Board of Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 


Guy A. 
man of the 






Y., president of the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants, told the convention 
that the feed industry was negligent in 
publicizing itself and its value to the 
war effort. Because of the tremendous 
demand for the foods that are the 
products of feeding, feed manufacturers 
and dealers actually are engaged in an 
important phase of war work, without 
which victory would be impossible, he 
said. But the industry is not generally 
given recognition for this, and the fail- 
ure in large part is the result of the feed 
men not telling their story, constantly 
and with emphasis, through their local 
newspapers and their farm papers. 

Mr. Carpenter decried a_ socialistic 
trend developing in merchandising as 
well as industrial fields, which he said 
is being fostered in many cases by edu- 
cational and religious institutions as well 
as by certain government agencies and 
bureaus, advocating co-operative con- 
sumer purchasing. Better public rela- 
tions should be developed by independent 
dealers and more attention should be 
paid to community affairs in order to 
circumvent this development, he advised. 

Ben W. Rieke, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., delivered a practical talk 
on feed store operation. One of the 
most important things, he emphasized, 
in building a business is the staging or 
sponsoring of actual feeding demon- 
strations and tests, with accurate cost 
and profit records kept in order that 
specific figures can be used in selling 
feeds to farmers. 

Ralph M. Field, of Chicago, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, related recent national de- 
velopments affecting the feed industry. 
Amendments to ODT order No. 5, he 
said, relieved the feed industry of most 
of the former trucking restrictions, ex- 
cept for a responsibility to reduce mile- 
age 25%. Priorities, he said, in the next 
few months probably will be replaced by 
an industry allocation plan. 

All officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation were re-elected. Paul Gebert, 
Jr., Lincoln Mill, Merrill, Wis., is presi- 
dent; Fred H. Pettelkow, H. P. Schmidt 
Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vice presi- 
dent; B. J. Logan, Westby (Wis.) Feed 
& Seed Co., secretary-treasurer, and 
David K. Steenbergh, the Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee, executive secretary. 

Tentative dates of June 7-8 were set 
for the 1943 convention. 
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FOOD TECHNOGOLISTS 
FIGHT WAR SHORTAGES 


Science and Research Used Against Manu- 
facturers' New Problems, Institute 
Conference Hears 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Science and re- 
search are playing an important part in 
enabling manufacturers of food and 
food containers to stay in business de- 
spite shortages and priorities and to sup- 
ply Americans with what they need to 
forward the war effort and to maintain 
health, scientists at the third annual con- 
ference of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists were told. The meetings were 
held June 15-17 at the Hotel Nicollet 
here. About 300 were in attendance. 

Methods for the determination of vit- 
amins in foods were told in a paper read 
by Dr. Bernard L. Oser, of the Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

War shortages of vital materials were 
emphasized at the opening of the con- 
ference. Speakers told what the indus- 
try is doing to provide substitute ma- 
terials for containers and conserve criti- 
cal metals for war use. 

Dr. A. H. Warth, Baltimore, Md., di- 
rector of chemical laboratories of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., told how bottle 
cap manufacturers have turned to elec- 
tro-tinned sheet steel as a substitute 
for the former tin-dipped caps. Electric 
process requires far Jess tin than dipping 
and furnishes a cap practically as good 
for most beverages, Dr. Warth said. 
Also, there are acceptable caps of bond- 
erized or black plate steel that can be 
painted. 

V. Schwarzkopf, Chicago, IIL, vice 
president of Lathrop-Paulson Co., de- 
scribed new methods of cleaning milk 
cans, that will add substantially to the 
usable lives of the cans, of which he esti- 
mated there are 15,000,000 in use in 
United States today. These weigh a total 
of over 300,000,000 Ibs, including invalu- 
able alloy metals along with the basic 
steel, he explained. 

Prolonging the life of milk cans even 
a month reduces the dairy industry’s 
need for metals essential to waging war, 
Mr. Schwarzkopf explained. This is be- 
ing done by using acid preparations, 
which are far more effective and less 
costly than alkalines, needed urgently by 
the government for making explosives. 

Dr. L. B. Burton, editor of Food Jn- 
dustries, New York City, is institute 
president. He presided at general ses- 
sions. Other officers are: Dr. E. H. Har- 
vey, Anheuser-Busch, Ine., St. Louis, 
Mo., vice president; and Dr. G. J. Huck- 
er, New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, secretary-treasurer. 
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ICC HALTS TEXAS GRAIN 
RATE PLAN CANCELLATION 


Proposed cancellation of tariff provi. 
sions permitting rail shipment of Texas 
grain to Kansas transit points for mill- 
ing and reshipment to Texas destina- 
tions has been suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

ICC acted on protest of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kan., which had 
contended that elimination of the rout- 
ings by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Co. would cause higher rates 
on grain for milling and would divert 
this business elsewhere. 

The cancellation had been filed by the 
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Santa Fe to become effective June 15. 
ICC suspended for six months pending 
investigation under I and S Docket 5124. 

Ending the transit routing would in- 
crease the rate from Huntoon, Tex., in 
the Panhandle, to Houston, by way of 
Wellington, where milling would be done, 
from 39c to 42c a 100 Ibs. Similar situa- 
tions would result at all important tran- 
sit points in Kansas. 

The Santa Fe defended the proposal 
as a means of eliminating unjustified 
out-of-line hauls. Wellington, the car- 
rier said, is 65 miles out of line, and 
Wichita 104 miles, 

ICC set the proceeding down for hear- 
ing July 10 at Wichita, Kansas. 
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ELEVATOR LEASED 
The elevator of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Co., at Harper, Kansas, until this 
year leased by Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., 
has been leased by the Imperial Flour 
Mills Co. 
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SOUTHEAST MILLERS 
PLEDGE ODT SUPPORT 


—p— 


New Wheat Crop, Problems of Handling 
and Storage, Discussed at Louis- 
ville Meeting 


Lovuisvirix, Ky.—After hearing F. S. 
Crawford analyze the Office of Defense 
Transportation orders affecting trucking 
and background the necessity for them, 
members of the Southeastern Millers 
Association at a meeting June 16 agreed 
to do all in their power to live up to 
requirements of the regulations. Mr. 
Crawford, field manager here of the 
Division of Motor Transport, ODT, ap- 
peared as a pinch-hitter for John L. 
Rogers, director of the office in Wash- 
ington, at the opening session of the semi- 
annual convention of the millers’ group 
held at the Brown Hotel here. 

The new wheat crop and problems in 
handling and storage were discussed by 
a member of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, in the absence of J. E. 
Wells, Jr., assistant to the administrator 
of the AMA. The speaker commented 
on the increased crop in Kansas and 
the rainy weather which is creating a 
complicated handling problem. 

Seheduled to appear at later sessions 
were Herman Fakler, of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, D. C., 
with the subject, “Milling Around in 
Washington”; Herman Steen, of the 
MNF, Chicago, with a discussion of the 
flour enrichment program; Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, with a talk on the 
national nutrition program. Listed on 
the program, also, were S. T. Chase, 
of the Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, who 
was to tell of flour enrichment by the 
family miller, and Fred Borries, of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, who 
was to speak on the miller’s patriotic 
duty. 
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G. E. BLEWETT APPOINTED 
TEXAS DEALERS’ SECRETARY 


Fort Worrn, Texas—G. E. Blewett 
has been selected by the directors of 
the Texas Grain and Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation as secretary, to succeed A. G. 
Campbell, who resigned in order to de- 
vote his entire attention to his private 
interests. Mr. Blewett, who has been 
connected with the grain business here 





for 30 years, was secretary for several 
years before Mr. Campbell held the office, 
and in the meantime has been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Fort Worth 
(Texas) Elevators & Warehousing Co., 
a connection which terminated when the 
operation of that company was taken 
over by Uhlmann Elevators Co. of Texas, 
May 1. Mr. Blewett will engage in the 
grain commission business while dis- 
charging the duties of secretary. 
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FIRST KANSAS WHEAT 
APPEARS AT WICHITA 


Sales Made at Slightly Under Market Be- 
cause of High Moisture Content 
—Yields Fair 





Wicuira, Kansas.—The first cars of 
Kansas wheat arrived at the Wichita 
market from Kiowa and Hazelton on 
the Kansas-Oklahoma line June 15 and 
were auctioned on the floor of the board 
of trade. 

The first car to arrive was from the 
Farmers Co-operative Commission Co., 
Kiowa, and the shipper was the O. K. 
Grain & Mercantile Co. The wheat was 
grown on the D. L. Ballard and Dale 
Schwartz farm near Kiowa. It was grad- 
ed as No. 1 tough, hard, test 61.3 Ibs, 
14.5% moisture and 11.50% protein. The 
wheat yielded 30 bus to the acre. Ed 
Beyer, of the Beyer Grain Co., was the 
high bidder, paying $1.11%,. 

Two cars from Hazelton were next sold 
to the Ogren Grain Co. for $1.11. 
These were shipped by the Farmers Co- 
operative Business Association, Corwin, 
and were graded No. 1 hard and tough. 
Test was 61.3 lbs, 14.5% moisture and 
11.55% protein. The cars were grown 
on the Riddel and Sam Schrock farms 
and averaged 30 bus to the acre. 

Two cars from Yewed, Okla., also ar- 
rived from the J. H. McCrady Grain Co. 
and were bid in by the Ogren Grain Co. 
here at $1.11, bu. Test weight was 
61.5 lbs, moisture 14.4% to 14.6%, and 
protein 11.55%. 

All five cars were Turkey red wheat. 
The sales were all basis Kansas City. 
Prices were slightly under the market 
because of the high moisture content. 
A. B. Craig, president of the board of 
trade, auctioned the five cars of wheat. 
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FLOUR BRAND FEE REPEAL 
SOUGHT IN LOUISIANA BILL 


New Orteans, La.—A bill to repeal 
the present law requiring the registra- 
tion of flour brands used in the state 
with the State Board of Health and the 
payment of an annual registration fee 
is pending before the Louisiana legisla- 
ture. The bill (H. 570) was introduced 
at the request of the New Orleans Flour 
Association and the Millers National 
Federation. 





PARK NAMED FOR MILLER 

HuTcHInson, Kas.—The late C. M. 
Light, who died recently in a Kansas 
City hospital, has been honored by the 
city of Liberal, Kansas, where he 
headed the Light Grain & Milling 
Co., and otherwise was active in com- 
munity affairs. The park which Mr. 
Light gave to the city has been 
named for him. 
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KIMBELL INTERESTS 
BUY 700-BBL PLANT 


Whaley Mill & Eleyator Co., Gainesville, 
Texas, Purchased by Fort Worth Com- 
pany—Immediate Possession Taken 
Fort Wortu, Texas.—The Kimbell in- 
terests of Fort Worth announced on 
June 15 that they have purchased the 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co., Gaines- 
ville, Texas, by acquiring the bulk of 
the outstanding stock, much of which 
was purchased from the Whaley estate. 
James Whaley was the founder of the 
business and operated it until his death 

in an accident several years ago. 

The new owners will take possession 
immediately and will operate the prop- 
erty without interruption. The plant 
consists of a modern 700-bbl flour mill 
and about 500,000 bus of concrete stor- 
age. 

Fred Honea has been manager for 
several years, since the Whaley inter- 
ests ceased to operate the business. 
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L. G. BLUMENSCHINE IS 
HONORED BY ASSOCIATES 


New York, N. Y.—Leonard G. Blun- 
enschine, newly elected president of 
Hecker Products Corp., who is alsv 
president of Best Foods, Inc., was hon 
ored at a dinner at the Hotel Ambassa 
dor on June 11. About 60 of his friends 
and associates were present, among them 
Guy Lemmon, who recently resigned fron 
the office, Joseph C. Beaven, president, 
and E. G. Broenniman, vice president, 
of Standard Milling Co., William J. War- 
dall, chairman of the board of the Heck- 
er corporation, former chairman: of the 
executive committee, and Henry Werner, 
chairman of the board of Best Foods. 

Mr. Blumenschine has been associated 
with Hecker enterprises for many years, 
being comptroller of the Hecker H-O Co. 
in 1924, and executive vice president in 
1928. He was elected president of Best 
Foods, Inc., in 1925. 
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KANSAS WHEAT MILLERS 
DISCUSS TRUCKING RULES 


Hvurcuinson, Kansas. — Government 
trucking regulations constitute a virtual 
knockout to truck routes operated by 
most mills, it was generally agreed }b) 
those attending the annual convention 
here of the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat. The Office of Defense Trans 
portation ruling was discussed by Jess 
B. Smith, president, Kansas City. An 
other major topic at the -meeting was 
the millfeed price ceiling order. Elmer 
W. Reed, of the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, led the discussion. The 
more than 30 millers attending played 
golf after the meeting. 
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LOUISIANA ENRICHMENT 
MEASURE REINTRODUCED 


New Orueans, La.—The Louisiana en- 
richment bill introduced recently, then 
withdrawn, has been reintroduced into 
the state’s legislature. The bill, spon- 
sored by the Louisiana Nutrition Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Dr. H. H. 
Beard, of the Louisiana State University 
Medical School, would make the enrich- 





‘ment of bread and flour compulsory. 


Recommended revisions of the bill would 
allow the use of calcium and vitamin D 
as optional ingredients. 
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HANDLING OF WHEAT 
~ SURPLUS DISCUSSED 


Much of Government Owned Stocks Will Go 
for Livestock Feeding, AAA Director 
Tells Conyention 
Watta Watia, Wasu.—Although the 
WPB at first protested, on the ground 
that there already was enough wheat in 
storage in the United States, permission 
finally was given to build 100,000,000 bus 
of wheat storage from wooden materials, 
N. E. Dodd, director of the Western 
division of the AAA, told the annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Northwest Grain 

Dealers Association here June 12. 

Russia would like to buy some United 
States wheat, but lack of cargo bottoms 
and convoys prevents its delivery there, 
Mr. Dodd said. 

All of the wheat that alcohol distillers 
can use will be delivered to the distilling 
plants at 65c bu, but a majority of dis- 
tilleries cannot use cereals, according 
to the speaker. Also, he said that wheat 
must be ground before it can be dis- 
tilled, and there are not enough grind- 
ers available. 

The need of additional livestock in this 
country was pointed out by Mr. Dodd, 
who gave it as his opinion that before 
long wheat owned by the government 
will be released for feed purposes at 
low prices. 

Among other speakers at the conven- 
tion was S. L. Rice, Metamora, Ohio, 
president of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association. 

Sol Reiman, Odessa, Wash., was elect- 
ed president of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Association, with W. R. 
Glover, Spokane, re-elected vice presi- 
dent, Don Gemerling, Spokane, secretary, 
and George Schultz, Reardan, treasurer. 
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J. Pluvius Star 


Performer at Chicago 
Golf Outing 


Cuicaco, Inu.—J. Pluvius was the star 





performer at the annual outing of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors June 11, as he showered down his 
watery blessings on the Rolling Green 
Country Club, in the midst of the golf 
tournament. 

But 33 hardy golfers slipped and slid 
through pools of water anyway, happy 
in thought that here was an obvious alibi 
for any kind of score. 

When all of the accounting had been 
done, these were the winners: First low 
net and winner of THe NorruwestTerNn 
Miter Cup, H. W. Larsen, of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen; second low net, 
Walter Marsh, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
third low net, Jack Thornton, Thornton 
& Co; fourth low net, R. C. Walker, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; fifth low net, 
W. L. Grewe, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; sixth low net, Ralph Broadwell, 
Standard Brands, Inc; seventh low net, 
J. Keegan, Standard Brands, Inc. 

First low gross went to George Peter- 
son, of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, 
with a respectable 80, and second low 
gross to R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan. Instead of the usual mer- 
chandise prizes, this year’s awards were 
made in the form of war stamps. 

The top flight horseshoe players were 
unwilling to risk their delicate pitching 
arms in such inclement weather, and 
adjourned to the club house for other 
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activities. To compensate these gentle- 
men for their efforts, five war stamp 
prizes were distributed by lot, to the fol- 
lowing: D. D. Vaughan, Bemmels- 
Vaughan; Fred Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen; K. L. Burns, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis; Harry 
Sullivan, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
Walter R. Churchill. 

The customary dinner in the evening 
was the occasion for prize distribution. 

The committee in charge of the outing 
was: Joseph Howorka, Minneapolis-Lar- 
abee Flour Co., chairman; N. G. Ander- 
son, Bay State Milling Co; W. L. Grewe, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; John 
Reget, Wagner-Reget Co. 
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MILK SALES TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Wasuincron, D. C.—More than 14,- 

000,000 half-pints of milk were distrib- 

uted during a single month of the 1941- 

42 school year to some 700,000 school 

children in the 76 areas where the “pen- 

ny” milk program of the Department 
of Agriculture was operating. 
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DRIED PRODUCTS EXEMPT 
FROM CEILING REGULATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Agricultural com- 
modities, such as peas, lentils, seeds and 
hops, that merely are dried remain “un- 
processed” and, as such, are excepted 
from the general maximum price regu- 
lation, Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson has ruled in amendment No. 4 to 
the “universal ceiling.” 

Under the original definition of “proc- 
essing,” drying constituted processing 
and subjected any agricultural commod- 
ity dried to the provisions of the regu- 
lation unless it was otherwise excluded. 

The new amendment became effective 
June 5. 








. GOLF WINNERS + 








W. G. Pascoe, left, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, won the cham- 
pionship award at the annual golf tour- 
nament of the Canadian Millers Asso- 
ciation held in conjunction with the reg- 


ular June meeting of the organization 
recently. Charles Ritz, right, of the In- 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., won the senior members’ cup. Host 
at the tournament was C. H. G. Short, 
past president of the millers’ association 
and general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd. On the eve- 
ning preceding play, he entertained all 
members and golfers at dinner at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel. 
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the same calendar day. 





Text of the Amendment No. 2 to 
ODT General Order No. 5 | 


Definition F: The term “over-the-road” service means all operations 
except, (1) those wholly within any municipality or urban community, or 
(2) those wholly within a zone extending 25 air miles from the boundaries 
of any municipality or urban community, or (3) those between contiguous 
municipalities or urban communities, or (4) hauls of not more than 25 miles 
in length, or (5) the transportation and delivery of property directly to the 
ultimate consumer thereof, in a motor truck not used in carrying any other 
property, which leaves from and returns to the point of origin on the same | 
calendar day, or (6) when the property is transported solely for the purpose 
of sale to retail dealers in a vehicle operated by the seller or an employee 
thereof, which vehicle leaves from and returns to the point of origin on 

















AMENDMENT EASES 75% BACK-HAUL 
REQUIREMENT OF ORDER NO.5 


Manufacturers Delivering to Retailers and Retailers Delivering to 
Farmers Exempted if Truck Leaves from and Returns 
to Point of Origin on Same Calendar Day 


Cuicaco, I1u.—A manufacturer deliv- 
ering feed to retailers and retailers de- 
livering feed to farmer customers may 
continue their operations as in the past 
subject only to the requirement that 
their truck mileage be reduced to 25% 
below the truck mileage for the corre- 
sponding month in 1941, according to an 
interpretation by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association of a recent 
amendment to ODT order No. 5. 

The interpretation indicated that such 
delivery operations, if the truck leaves 
from and returns to the point of origin 
in the same calendar day, will be exempt 
from the 75% back-haul requirement of 
ODT order No, 5. 

The association pointed out that 
amendment No. 2 to ODT order No. 5 
relating to private carrier trucks amends 
the definition of “over-the-road” service 
so as to exempt under subsections 5 and 
6 the transportation and delivery of 
property directly to the ultimate con- 
sumer thereof, and also under subsection 
6 the transportation of property for 
the purpose of sale to retail dealers in 
both cases where the vehicle leaves from 
and returns to the point of origin on the 
same calendar day. 

“This amendment,” the association 
said, “excludes from the term ‘over-the- 
road’ service the following operations: 

“(1) delivery of feed from a manu- 
facturer to a dealer, (2) delivery of feed 
from a dealer to a farmer consumer, 
where in both cases the truck in these 
delivery operations leaves from and re- 
turns to the point of origin on the same 
calendar day. 

“As these exceptions remove these de- 
livery operations from the limitations 
attached to ‘over-the-road’ service, such 
operations are not subject to the require- 
ments that a truck must be loaded to 
100% of capacity on the out-bound trip 
and to 75% of the capacity on the return 
trip (which latter requirement has been 
postponed until July 1). Under this 
amendment, a manufacturer delivering 
feed to retailers and retailers delivering 
feed to farmer customers may continue 
their operations as in the past subject 
only to the requirement that their truck 
mileage be reduced to 25% below the 
truck mileage for the corresponding 
month of 1941.” 

The amendment is without limitation 
and there is no assurance that further 


restrictions will not be placed upon pri- 
vate truck movements, the association 
pointed out. The whole subject is being 
carefully considered and possibly a re- 
vised order may be issued, effective July 
1, which may or may not change these 
provisions as quoted above. 

“Shippers should be careful to load 
their trucks as heavily as possible and 
to comply in spirit with the loading 
order to conserve tires and save rubber 
which is the main purpose of all of these 
orders,” the association advised. 
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“LISTEN AMERICA” CHANGED 
TO NETWORK NIGHT TIME 


New York, N. Y.—the government’s 
radio program, “Listen America,” spear- 
head of official nutritional activities, was 
removed to a night time spot on June 
12, when it was switched from NBC 
to the Blue Network, over which it will 
be heard on Fridays from 9 to 9:30 p.m., 





E.W.T. This move comes on the anniver- 
sary of the first presentation of “Listen 
America” June 13, 1941, following the 
general nutrition conference in Washing- 
ton, called by President Roosevelt and 
presided over by Paul V. McNutt, fed- 
eral security administrator. From this 
conference came the idea for the pro- 
gram. 

Its purpose has been to educate the 
civilian population in the essentials of 
healthful nutrition habits. For the past 
year it has been heard over NBC Sun- 
days in the afternoon. The _ interest 
aroused by the form of the presentation is 
indicated by the fact that approximately 
80 network stations from coast to coast 
It is pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Wom- 
en’s National Emergency Committee. The 
producer is Henry Souvaine, Inc. 


carried “Listen America.” 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MILL 
GROUP TO MEET JUNE 23 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The fifty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Association will be held at the 
St. Clair Country Club, Belleville, IIL, 
on June 23. Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, 
will discuss transportation, ceilings on 
prices and the flour enrichment program. 
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BUYERS WITHDRAW FROM FLOUR 
MARKET TO AWAIT DEVELOPMENTS 


Interest at a Minimum as New Crop Nears—Bookings Fall Off 
Sharply in All Sections—Prices 
About Unchanged 


Millers are having a difficult time in 
creating any flour buying interest as 
customers have moved to the sidelines 
to study the market as the crop year 
draws to its end. Only bargains are be- 
ing picked up. Some in- 
terest is displayed at times, 
indicating that buyers may 
come in with a rush should 
the market take a definite 
turn. 

Bookings dropped very 
sharply in all sections of the country 
last week, with spring wheat mills re- 
porting sales amounting to but 47% of 
capacity, compared with 90% a week 
earlier and 50% in the same period a 
year ago. 





Mills in the hard winter wheat sec- 
tion also found sales interest at low 
ebb, with only a few customers showing 
even a mild concern in the market. Most 
buyers are holding back pending new 
crop developments. The sales figure last 
week plunged to 27% of capacity, com- 
pared with 92% in the previous seven- 
day period and 60% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

At Buffalo buyers were standing by 
attempting to predict the trend of the 
market and showing little inclination to 
book supplies at prevailing prices. Con- 
tracts have been worn away in many 
cases and a revival of buying is predicted 
by some observers. 

Similarly dull conditions were reported 
in other parts of the country, with buy- 
ing confined to very small lots and for 
necessities only. 

Shipping directions are difficult to ob- 
tain in spite of the fact that the end of 
the crop year is in sight. 


PRICES 


Standard grades are about unchanged 
at most markets with patents about 5c 
higher. 

CLEARS 

The market for clears is firm with of- 
ferings light. The spread between clears 
and patents has narrowed considerably. 


EXPORTS 


The Southwest reports export trade 
very lively where business can be done. 
In the Pacific Northwest, export sales 


are very light with most of the coast 
trade being done with the government. 
Buffalo mills are also finding a slow 
export market. 


MILLFEED 


Bran prices hit ceiling levels during 
the past week with demand good. Mills 
are unable to supply the current demand 
for midds. At Minneapolis, mills have 
been regrinding bran to fill orders for 
midds. Demand continues to exceed pro- 
duction. In the Southwest, manufactur- 
ers are still buying with millers having 
little to offer. Prices are holding up 
unusually well. 


PRODUCTION 


Tue NorruwesterN Mitier’s statisti- 
cal service reported an output of 1,215,- 
563 bbls in the past week for mills rep- 
resenting 65% of the nation’s flour mill- 
ing capacity. In the preceding week pro- 
duction amounted to 1,208,032 bbls with 
output figured at 1,335,741 bbls in the 
corresponding seven-day period a year 
ago. Two years ago production amount- 
ed to 1,211,158 bbls and three years ago 
the figure was 1,261,263 bbls. Hard win- 
ter wheat mills reported a gain in out- 
put of 13,000 bbls over the preceding 
week, with the North Pacific Coast 
group of mills turning out 8,000 bbls 
more and both the eastern and western 
divisions of the Central West gaining 
4,000 bbls. The Northwest turned out 
10,000 bbls less, with Buffalo dropping 
1,000 bbls and the Southeast 13,000 bbls 
under the previous seven-day period. 
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CCC WILL BUY BURLAP 
Conservation Order M-47 (burlap) was 
amended on June 12 to enable the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to purchase frozen 
stocks of burlap and make them avail- 
able to growers to relieve a shortage of 
crop covering material on the west coast. 
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D. K. STEENBERGH ILL 
David K. Steenbergh, publisher of the 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee, is in Columbia 
hospital there following a slight heart at- 
tack. His condition is favorable but he 
probably will be confined to the hospital 
for a considerable period. 





Burlap Trade Again Optimistic 
Over Shipping; Cotton Irregular 


New York, N. Y.—Optimism over the 
prospects of resumption of burlap ship- 
ments from Calcutta is again noted in 
the local market. For the past few 
weeks opinion has varied on the strength 
of rumors of plans and news from India, 
but now many bag and burlap traders 
look for large quantities of material to 
be shipped to the United States in the 
not too distant future. 

It is hinted in trade circles that do- 
mestic supplies of burlap and bagging 
may be increased by some 18,000 to 20,- 
000 bales by the end of July. With the 
present supply situation so tight, such 


an amount would be very welcome. 

The cotton market continues irregular 
reflecting uncertainty regarding Wash- 
ington legislation. Recently it took se- 
vere drops and then strengthened on re- 
ports that the Senate agricultural com- 
mittee had favorably viewed the bill call- 
ing for loans at full parity for 1942-43. 
However, the market is again reacting 
sharply as a result of rumors that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will veto the agricultural 
supply bill unless below parity grain 
sales are permitted. Another depressing 
factor is reports from some Washington 
sources that the Senate farm bloc is los- 


ing strength that would help carry pend- 
ing legislation. 

Although sales of grain below parity 
would not directly affect cotton, the pres- 
idential veto on the appropriations bill 
would automatically lift the provision 
aimed to stop the Commodity Credit 
Corp. from selling cotton on the open 
market at prices below parity. 

Both houses hold firm on their posi- 
tions with respect to the bill while a 
House vote is awaited. The President is 
expected to approve the bill and the 
provisions affecting cotton if it passes 
both houses as amended by the Senate. 

A total of 539,000,000 yards of Hes- 
sian cloth was reported in Calcutta at 
the end of May, or an increase of 61,- 
000,000 yards over the April figure. 
Stocks of government cloth were listed 
at 23,000,000 yards during May, with 
made-up sandbags unchanged from the 
April total of 125,000,000 yards. 

Sacking supplies at Calcutta as of 
the end of May totaled 245,000,000 yards, 
or an increase of 26,000,000 yards over 
April. This includes a government sack- 
ing cloth increase of 6,000,000 yards. 

Figuring the curtailed production of 
Indian mills during the month, analysis 
of these figures would indicate that ap- 
proximately 83,000,000 yards of sacking 
and Hessians have been shipped out of 
Calcutta during the month. No doubt 
a good portion of this material moved 
overland to Bombay and awaits ship- 
ment, but decreasing the stockpile is an 
indication of progress and has helped the 
optimistic outlook in the local market. 

Meanwhile the market here continues 
quiet with cables slow and interest in new 
shipment purchases completely lacking. 

In response to trade inquiries, the War 
Production Board has announced that 
mills may make other constructions than 
those called for in the recent L-99 order, 
provided the materials are produced on 
looms other than those converted to osna- 
burgs and sheetings by the provisions of 
the order. Under an amendment to the 
order, mills may sell for other than 
bagging purposes irregulars, seconds and 
pieces of less than 40 yards in length up 
to 6% of the osnaburg and sheeting 
production. 
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PRICES MOVE UPWARD 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


Step-up in Demand and Lack of Offerings 
Main Bullish Influences—Trade 
Remains Slow 

Both bran and shorts rocketed higher 
at Kansas City with bran closing almost 
to the limit in most of the months and 
shorts climbing from 10c to 90c, the 
greater gain being in the later months. 
Demand from mixers, nar- 
rowing output by mills and 
general attitude that feed 
will cling close to the ceil- 
ings, stiffened quotations. 
Trading was brisk at Kan- 
sas City as the week opened. 
St. Louis millfeed futures continued an 
upward course with strength in grain, 
good demand and lack of offerings the 
main bullish factors. Gray shorts were 
15@75c higher, Chicago bran 60c@$1 up 
and standard middlings 25@55c higher. 
Trade was quiet. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 15: 

Gray Del. in Chicago 





shorts Bran Midds. 
S  . MERREEULETE TCC 39.00 38.25 39.25 
SUT eascctvsesescvese 37.50 35.90 37.75 
AUBUBt 2 ccicccccces 36.50 34.75 36.25 
September ......... 35.75 34.75 34.65 
OOCOROP ceccccveccs 35.75 34.75 34.65 
November ......... 36.00 35.25 35.15 


All quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 15: 


Bran Shorts 


SURE. Se oentaanedeinietenssce Se 36.40 
Per er er reece Ty 33.00 35.50 
GEL. ono 6.000¥d 556400 00444 31.75 34.50 
| ee ee 31.75 34.25 
CE sc sep aN banieeneenee 31.90 34.25 
4, MENTE RULER ECE EET 32.20 34.25 


All quotations bid. 
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OHIO WHEAT CONDITION GOOD 

Torepo, Oxnto.—Growing wheat con- 
tinues to make good progress with long 
and well-filled heads, for the most part 
thick and with even stand, but some 
occasional fields are thin. Weather has 
turned cooler with frequent rains. Warm, 
ripening weather is now needed. There 
is a possibility of a harvest a week or 
10 days earlier than usual. Cutting 
usually starts around July 4. 





FEED MARKETS QUIET, WITH PRICE 
LEVEL SLIGHTLY LOWER 


—=—— 
Wheat Millfeeds Steadily Held at Near Ceiling Levels, With Excep- 
tion of Bran—Broad Demand Continues Despite Excellent 
Pasturage Conditions 


Feed markets are quiet and again 
average slightly lower, but wheat mill- 
feeds except bran are steadily held at 
near ceiling levels. Bran has steadied 
from early weakness and, with an im- 
proved mixed car demand, immediate 

shipment com- 

mands a_ substan- 

tial premium over 

prompt. Standard 

middlings especial- 

ly and flour mid- 
dlings are very scarce and red dog while 
in more supply is also firmly held. De- 
spite most excellent pasturage conditions 
in some areas, a rather broad demand 
continues for wheat millfeeds for this 
season of the year. 

The index number of wholesale feed 
stuffs prices released by the Department 
of Agriculture dropped to 161.0 for the 
week ending June 9, compared with 162.8 


for the previous period and 113.0 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Oil seed cakes and meals are generally 
easy and somewhat lower. Linseed meal 
remains weak with considerable selling 
pressure from resellers who are making 
an effort to secure shipping instructions. 
Demand is slow while production and 
offerings remain heavy, but trade reports 
at Minneapolis indicate some steadying 
in the linseed meal situation. Soybean 
meal also has weakened, influenced by 
plentiful supplies and a slow inquiry. 

Gluten feed prices are unchanged but 
demand for both gluten feed and gluten 
meal is somewhat slower and gluten meal 
is reduced $2.50 ton for all of June 
shipment. Gluten feed for shipment dur- 
ing last half of June is 50c premium 
over the first half shipment. Hominy 


feed is generally firm and quoted some- 
what higher with a good demand. 
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WHEAT PRICES STEADY 
AS SURPLUS WORRIES 


Less Favorable Crop Prospects and Wheat- 
for-Feed Talk Also Bolsters 
Market 
Wheat prices are somewhat firmer, 
influenced by less favorable new crop 
prospects and trade interpretations of 
congressional discussions concerning the 
disposal of surplus supplies of wheat 
in feeding channels. No definite action 
has been taken in 

this connection. 

The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has 
contracted to June 
8 for the construc- 
tion of wooden grain storage bins hav- 
ing a combined capacity of 60,000,000 
bus. Half the bins are to be delivered 
during June and the remainder during 
July. Negotiations are proceeding for 
the construction of facilities to accom- 
modate an additional 40,000,000 bus for 
delivery during the same period. The 
bins will be delivered to the heavy wheat 
producing states. Some will be used for 
storage of wheat owned by the CCC, 
but it is expected a greater number 
will be sold to farmers, who should 
make application immediately to the 
county AAA committees. 

Wheat held by the CCC June 6 totaled 
312,763,000 bus, of which nearly 209,- 
000,000 bus were 1941 wheat. Holdings 
of corn were approximately 61,600,000 
bus. 

Winter wheat is developing rapidly 
and has headed out in most of the Ohio 
Valley. Farther west, wheat is being 
harvested in southern Missouri and in 
Oklahoma. Good returns are reported 
from early harvests in the lower plains 
of Texas. Except for too much moisture 
in some parts, spring wheat made fa- 
vorable progress throughout the belt. 
In Minnesota, spring wheat has stooled 
heavily and is looking well. Some earli- 
er seeded grain is beginning to head in 
southeastern South Dakota. The crop 
made excellent progress in North Da- 
kota and stands and color are good in 
Montana. 

There is in general only a trace of 
stem rust on winter wheat in north cen- 
tral Texas, in Oklahoma and as _ far 
north as Wichita, Kansas. Southern 
winds have been frequent recently and 
the weather in general favorable for 
rust development. The only stem rust 
found in the spring wheat area at pres- 
ent is that which has spread from bar- 
berries to barley in Steele County, Min- 
nesota, and to grasses in other parts of 
this state. Leaf rust of wheat is gen- 
erally prevalent from Colorado to Vir- 
ginia and in the Mississippi Valley as 
far north as Ottertail County, Minne- 
sota. Only slight damage is expected 
in Texas and Oklahoma, with the crop 
about ready for harvest. 

The condition of the spring wheat crop 
in Canada is well above average, with 
the condition in Manitoba at the close 
of May officially reported at 124% of 
normal, Saskatchewan 103% of normal 
and Alberta 114% of normal. On the 
whole, the crop has made rapid prog- 
ress with temperatures 2 to 10 degrees 
above normal. In nearly every section 
of the prairie grain area, precipitation 
has been restricted to scattered areas 
and the general moisture situation is 
slightly less favorable than a week ago. 
The general appearance is healthy and 
root systems have developed well. Up 
to the present time there have been no 
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reports of serious grasshopper damage. 

Weather conditions in Europe are 
more favorable for wheat in most sec- 
tions, but anxiety still prevails as to 
crop outturns because of the late start. 
Average yields are possible in some 
countries, but the outturn on the con- 
tinent as a whole is unlikely to ap- 
proach normal. 
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ATTENDANCE RECORDS 
BROKEN AT EASTERN 
FEDERATION MEETING 


Brncuamton, N. Y.—Attendance at 
this year’s convention of the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants was the 
largest in the association’s history. The 
meeting was held at the Arlington Ho- 
tel here June 12 and 13. Austin W. Car- 
penter, I. L. Richer Co., Sherburne, N. 
Y., president of the group, and Louis 
E. Thompson, secretary-treasurer, de- 
scribed the work done for the industry 
during the past year. N. J. Cladikais, 
New York City milk administrator, told 
about the price fixing policy for the 
metropolitan area. The annual ban- 
quet was given the evening of the 
opening day, and the convention closed 
with a business session the following 
morning. 
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HUTCHINSON TRADE BOARD 
NAMES JOE FLEMING HEAD 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Joe V. Flem- 
ing, vice president of the George E. 
Gano Grain Co., is new president of 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade. He 
succeeds D. B. Frazee, manager of the 
Security Elevator Co. A. W. Estes was 
named vice president, and the following 
were elected to the new board of direc- 
tors: C. W. Colby, R. C. Davidson, H. A. 
Davis, D. B. Frazee, C. D. Jennings, 
A. W. Estes and Fred Keeler. 
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OCTOBER WHEAT FUTURES 
AT 90¢c ON WINNIPEG BOARD 
Winnipec, Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has arranged for trading 
in October wheat features on the Winni- 
peg market, effective June 29, with a 
minimum price set at 90c. Plans for 
transferring all non-board or open mar- 
ket stocks of Canadian wheat, western 
crop, have been completed and are out- 
lined in detail in instructions issued to 
the trade June 16. 





ONTARIO MILLERS HIT 
WINTER WHEAT BAN 


Toronto, ONT. — At a general 
meeting in Toronto on June 15, the 
Ontario Flour Millers Association 
passed a resolution against the Do- 
minion government regulation ex- 
cluding Ontario soft winter wheat 
from all government purchases for 
public institutions and military serv- 
ices in Canada. This means official- 
ly approved spring wheat flour alone 
may be used by Canadian army or 
navy. Bakers and millers are con- 
vinced that government approved 
flour will never make cakes or pies 
which men in the armed forces will 
eat. The resolution was forwarded 
to Ottawa for consideration, 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 


























Previous June 14, June 15, June 17, 
June 13, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
i eee cee eae ran awe *253,945 263,689 306,620 269,032 280,003 
Southwest 478,994 465,590 § 433,451 438,203 
Buffalo +e , 176,963 177,176 186,101 180,572 
Central West—Eastern Div. *88,921 84,298 125,415 97,961 
‘ Western Division .......... 60,985 56,876 59,853 57,796 54,096 
Southeast TU EYVUTTLOLLLULeEe Ee +7,519 20,273 20,820 15,948 33,800 
North Pacific Coast .......c00s. 148,236 140,130 158,662 123,415 176,628 
WD 05:00. 56565:4008t05000-08 1,215,563 1,208,032 1,335,741 1,211,168 ., 1,261,263 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity ~ o-- —— 
June 13, Previous Junel4, June 15, June 17, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
Northwest ....... 46 47 54 47 42 
Southwest ....... 68 66 70 63 64 
| ree 60 60 58 64 60 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 50 50 69 69 67 5,620,401 6 6 
Western Div... 52 48 51 49 46 2,814,318 HET 
Southeast ststeeee 34 50 39 48 52 963,860 1,435,170 
N. Pacific Coast .. 73 69 77 57 80 6,138,378 7,469,805 
TOE scevee 58 58 63 60 64 65,763,674 66,465,796 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis tivity Week! , 
—" 44, y y Flour Pct. 
SOMO TES wccceee 415,500 278,763 67 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 283,534 68 
“ § , 655,05 4 bbls bbls tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 286,540 69 = June 7-13 376,950 176,021 1 
Two years ago... 398,400 253,892 $s «6Geaviess each’ aan A . 
1 eel 4 - 4 eek 376,950 72,100 46 
Five-year BVETAZGE 2. ccccccssescees 61 Year ago ....... 389.550 199.969 51 
ee ee ere ee 55 Two years ago... 389.550 176,922 15 
Kansas City TEVO"FORE GVOTORO 6.2:0:0:00 6300008 axee 41 
June 7-13 ....... 180,000 112,775 63 TOB=FERP AVOTERS 6c ccccsecsesscces 43 
Previous week 180,000 107,104 59 Production for current week was partly 
Tear O60 o0.0<.5 180,000 125,511 70 . estimated. 
Two years ago... 180,000 109,890 61 Mi 
PUVO<FOGF BVGTARO occ cccccccsccccoe 65 nneapolis 
TEUHGGRS QUUPOE 6 cccceccccnvicess 66 Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bbls bbls tivity 
Fume Te1B ...ccee 56,700 42,060 74 Se F488. ons ncend 180,300 77,924 43 
Previous week 56,700 35,822 63 Previous week 180,300 91,589 51 
.. SS rere 56,700 36,926 65 (| a eae 179,100 106,651 60 
Two years ago... 56,700 29,903 53 Two years ago... 180,900 92,110 51 
Salina Five-year STO © o-0:b:20 09 000 anesaee 45 
ae Bae 56,700 45,396 81 POU=FORE GVOUENO 6c cis dcccisscseces 44 
Previous week 56,100 39,130 70 
Year ago ....... 56,100 48,382 86 CENTRAL WEST 
Two years ago... 56,100 39,766 71 Eastern Division 
PACIFIC COAST Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Cluding those at Toledo: 
Seattle and Tacoma District be tergeend oe 
capacity outpu of ac- 
Weekly Flour Pet. bbls bbls tivity 
capacity output of ac- , 7.18 - 9 F r 
Jame 7-18 ..csecs 179,420 88,921 50 
bbls bbis tivity Previous week 165.990 84.298 50 
A ee ee 130,800 81,064 S eee oe 173.820 119°754 69 
Previous week 130,800 76,838 59 Tw. Ba “an aaa Gee 125-415 69 
WORE GMO: 3005008 135,600 97,200 74 ot hd Sea ae sistas ere 60 
Two years ago... 142,800 67,907 48 + So a eee SSL IV AD SELES Hs 59 
Five-year average .........sseeeeee: 59 . : ns aD Aegan ele aces Dacia ial eda i 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..... cece eee enes 56 Production for current week is partly 
estimated, 
Portland District 
Western Division 
Weekly Flour Pet , , Pde ‘ may 
capacity output of ac- Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
bbls bbis tivity cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
June 7-13 ....... 73,400 67,172 92 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Previous week 73,400 63,292 86 capacity output of ac- 
ZORP QO cwscers 74,800 61,462 82 bbls bbls tivity 
Two years ago... 74,600 55,508 74 June 7-13 ....... 117,600 60,985 §2 
WivG-FOGr BGVOTFEBOS 2c ccccccccesccese 74 Previous week 117,600 56,876 18 
Ten-year AVETAZES ....cccescccvecs 62 Tee GEO és saee 117,600 59,853 51 
yo years ago... 7,66 57,796 i 
* THE SOUTHEAST | ani Acct. la A : 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Ten-year Average ........ceeeeeees 51 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. , , * . , 
capacity output of ac- Ww ae J — A Fp ~ 
bbls bbis__ tivity le | 
Cee | ee 21,700 7,519 34 ssa oo. eee 
Previous week 40,600 20,273 50 June T4ED osvtces 294,600 176,963 60 
WOOP BOO iccccse 53,400 20,820 39 Previous week 294,600 177,176 60 
Two years ago... 33,000 15,948 48 TOP GEO oencsce 298,800 172,673 58 
Five-year AVeCrage .....6 ee ese eeeeee 51 Two years ago... 296,900 186,101 64 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...... cece eeeeeee 55 Five-year AVCTABe oo eee reer e ee renee 63 


Production for current week is estimated. 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


from operation reports made to The 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production 
June 7-13 ...... 22,540 1,202,139 9,957 586,711 6,636 
Previous week .. 21,941 10,353 6,644 
Two weeks ago.. 23,224 10,168 7,033 
ROBE acccccecccs 23,299 1,140,511 11,539 544,776 6,475 
1940 wcccvccceee 20,299 1,108,143 10,269 561,005 6,979 
BOBO ccccccesces 20,422 1,093,607 11,435 569,444 6,771 
SP Peerrere ee 22,644 1,100,214 11,279 525,804 7,182 
Five-yr. average. 21,841 1,128,923 10,896 557,548 6,809 


Dakota and Montana, 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (c 
Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


omputed 


c-—Southwest— -——Northwest—— -—— Buffalo—, -—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date 


367,987 39,133 

38,600 

40,425 
364,879 41,313 
353,799 37,547 
376,243 38,628 
357,030 41,105 
363,988 39,546 


2,156,837 


2,050,166 
2,022,948 
2,039,294 
1,983,048 
2,050,459 
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Doncr Ciry, Kansas—The southwest 
Kansas farmers who insisted that a 
burning of the wheat until growers 


howled would insure a good crop have 
the best of the argument. 

The 10-day late May-early June 
scorcher which broke the confidence of 
your reporter did a number of good 
things. It rid the wheat of superfluous 
foliage, it stopped excessive growth, it 
ended all possibility of black rust, it 
gave the straw stamina. All that is to 
the good. 

On the debit side of the ledger, some 
of the early Blackhull (Heberli) wheat 
was possibly damaged to a small extent. 
This early wheat, the heads of which 
had emerged when the frost hit earlier, 
also was damaged at that time, but 
most of it will still give a good account 
of itself. Also, many fields farther west 
in a strip 60 miles wide, along the west- 
ern end of the state, were hurt. Pos- 
sibly 25% of the wheat in that area 
will show sharply reduced yields. 

But where the individual fields and 
local areas are taking losses and _ re- 
ductions, the general conditions are so 
very excellent that a loss here or there 
is made up by a double gain across the 
fence. It is like losing the aircraft car- 
rier Lexington to the Japs and smash- 
ing four or five of theirs. 

Federal figures give Kansas 166,000,- 
000 bus, and this is nearly 17 bus per 
acre on the area to be harvested. Con- 
sidering reports from the eastern part 
of the state of Hessian fly and damaged 
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Kansas Wheat Prospects Show 
Gain From High Temperatures 
By C. C. Isely 


fields in the western counties, it does 
look as though an average of nearly 
17 bus in the state is a handsome figure. 
It is said that these figures do not take 
into account the volunteer wheat. If 
that is true, and if the estimate of 
25,000 acres of volunteer, in Ford County 
alone, is correct, this high total may 
be maintained; and notwithstanding your 
correspondent’s last week report of low- 
er yields, he is now inclined to restore 
them. For it is evident, barring any 
further calamity, that there will still be 
many 25-, 30-, and even 40-bu yields 
of wheat in the neighborhood of Dodge 
City. Heavy harvest returns reported 
in Oklahoma bear out the expectation. 

Much of the volunteer wheat now 
appears to be as good as the sown 
wheat. Indeed, unless one’s attention is 
called to it, an observer cannot even 
determine, without close inspection, 
which fields are drilled and which are 
volunteer. 

The cool days have retarded harvest 
just a little, but it is likely some com- 
bines will be in the fields during this 
week, probably by June 17. 

For the moment, one arduous farmer 
activity is the hauling of farm stored 
wheat to the assembled steel grain stor- 
age bins brought in by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. from Iowa. At every town 
these bins are being set up in clusters 
and the excess wheat is being speedily 
delivered by truck and thus consider- 
able room on the farm is being made 
for new wheat. 





Crop Prospects in Northwest 
Bright with Moisture Plentiful 


Minn.—The June 16 
crop report of Cargill, Inc., says crop 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


prospects over the Northwest are unusu- 
ally bright at present. Frequent rains 
during June have added to the already 
generous supply of soil moisture. Rains 
have been so heavy in some areas that 
rivers have overflown their banks, fields 
have been inundated and soils saturated. 
This condition has caused some of the 
grain to turn a yellowish green, showing 
the effects of too much moisture at the 
present stage of growth, Although some 
damage has been done by the rains, the 
resultant benefit will more than offset 
the loss, the report states. Corn plant- 
ing has been delayed so long that some 
of the fields will be sown to soybeans 
and other late crops. 

Spring wheat and durum seeding was 
completed a little later than usual, the 
Cargill report continues, but the gener- 
ous moisture supply, together with warm- 
er weather, hastened germination and 
development of the crop. More sunshine 
would make a rapid development in all 
areas, but the crop generally is stooling 
out well and should be able to withstand 
any hot, dry periods during the next few 
weeks, When the surface moisture sup- 
ply is ample, plants do not send their 
roots very deep as they get all that is 
necessary without too much effort. This 
kind of plant generally develops a great- 
er top growth than root growth and hot, 
dry weather affects it sooner. The cool 


weather during May may have sent the 
roots down deeper, so that the crop 
should be in fairly good condition to 
withstand the warm weather. 
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PACIFIC 


PortTLAND, 





N. W. OUTLOOK GOOD 
Orecon. — Winter wheat 
crops are in excellent condition through 
continued rains in this territory, but 
spring wheat seeding has been delayed 
to a great extent. There have been some 
complaints of lodging in the winter 
wheat areas, but this is not a serious con- 
dition. Weather has turned warmer and 
this is very favorable for the winter crop. 
The spring wheat sections have been se- 
riously delayed in their seeding opera- 
tions, and some acreage will not be 
planted. 
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NORTHEAST KANSAS HAS 
“ONE OF WETTEST” MAYS 


Topeka, Kansas.—May was one of the 
wettest Mays on record in the north- 
eastern counties of Kansas, according 
to the U. S. Weather Bureau, while over 
the western third there was less rain 
than in any other May except one since 
the statewide record was begun in 1887. 

Temperatures ranged abnormally low 
during the first 25 days, with afternoon 
readings in the 60’s and 70’s.. The clos- 
ing days were hot, and in the eastern 
counties very sultry, which made fine 





crop growing weather. Freezing weather 
and in some cases severe frosts occurred 
in many western and north central coun- 
ties near the close of the first and sec- 
ond weeks, but actual damage was slight. 
rainfall over the eastern 
inches; the middle third, 


The average 
third was 4.22 
2.52 inches; the western third, 0.85 inch; 
and for the state as a whole, 2.53 inches, 
which was 1.27 inches below normal and 
1.01 inches less than fell in May one year 
From the Kansas River basin 
north and west as far as Washington 
and Dickinson counties the month’s rain 


previous. 


totaled four to six inches, or more, and 
occurred in frequent showers that kept 
the ground soaked. Elsewhere rainfall 
was generally below the seasonal average 
and especially deficient in the west cen- 
tral and southwestern The 
greatest monthly total was 8.90 inches at 
Junction City and the least a trace at 
Sharon Springs. 


counties. 


The only snowfall re- 
ported was a trace at St. Francis on 
the 17th. 

The mean temperature for the month, 
taking the state as a whole, was 63.2°, 
which was 0.8° below normal, making it 
the coolest May since 1935, and only 5° 
warmer than April preceding. 'Tempera- 
tures well up in the 90’s were reported 
over the western two thirds of the state 
the closing days. The highest was 102° 
at Hill City on the 30th. The lowest 
temperature reported was 28° near Burr 
Oak, Jewell County, on the 15th. 

Numerous hail and wind storms were 
reported. A disastrous flood occurred 
along the upper Arkansas River. 

Wheat made a luxuriant growth but 
in the western counties began to deterio- 
rate toward the close of the month on 
account of shortage of soil moisture. 
The crop began to ripen in the extreme 
southern counties, where harvest was not 
more than two weeks off when the month 
closed. 
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HAS CONTRACT FOR GRAIN BINS 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—A local firm, the Bank 
Building & Equipment Corp., has signed 
an $800,000 contract with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for delivery by July 15 
of 4,000 1,600-bu knocked-down grain 
bins for use in the Kansas wheat belt. 
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Weather Ranges 
From Hot to Cold 
in Western Canada 


WiwnireG, Man.—Western Canada ex- 
perienced almost every season of the 
year last week. The mercury skidded 
from readings of more than 90 degrees 
in the shade at some points to register 
anywhere from two to eight degrees of 
frost. High winds were common. Tor- 
rential rains occurred at some stations, 
while others reported light falls of snow. 

The heaviest rains were experienced in 
southwestern and western Manitoba as 
well as in northern Alberta. Some points 
received more than four inches of pre- 
cipitation, but in the east central parts 
of Alberta and west central and northern 
Saskatchewan a drouth area is definitely 
taking shape. This region received only 
light rains. However, heavy rains in 
the near future could change the picture 
materially. 





The frosts were recorded in the south- 
ern areas and eastern half of Saskatche- 
wan and western half of Manitoba. 


Many gardens were damaged, but there 
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ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOS ArRES, ARGENTINA — Drought 
continues. Wheat seeding is at a stand- 
still except in a portion of Santa Fe and 
Entre Rios. Germination is faulty, and the 
crop is getting a poor start. 
tinues to seek Argentine produce. 


Spain con- 
It is 
believed here that Germany is financing 
some of the purchases. 


was no indication of any important dam- 
age to crops. 

Grasshoppers are hatching over wider 
areas and causing increased concern in 
parts of eastern and northern Manitoba. 

On the whole, crop prospects in west- 
ern Canada are favorable. At many 
points the stand is very heavy, and good 
rains will be required during the grow- 
ing season to maintain the present condi- 
tions in these areas. The crop is stool- 
ing well and averages about eight inches 
in height. Much of the early crop is 
coming into shot-blade. 
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Wind and Hail Storm 
Does Much Damage 
in Hutchinson Area 


Hvurcuinson, Kansas. — Widespread 
damage was done by wind, hail and rain 
in a large area of southern, central and 
northwest Kansas. Striking June 12, 
the gale, which measured a velocity of 
70 miles per hour in Hutchinson, laid 
waste many fields of nearly ripe’ wheat. 

Early surveys indicated loss would be 
small where only the wind struck. The 
wheat was not sufficiently ripe to lodge 
badly. But many long strips were rid- 
dled by hail and beating rain. Harvest 
which was slated to become general in 
this area this week probably will be 
set back for several days. 

A major bit of damage in Hutchinson, 
where buildings were unroofed, plate 
glass windows shattered and trees up- 
rooted, was at the new addition to the 
Farmers Co-operative Commission Co. 
terminal. The gale snapped a hoist tow 
er, swept away scaffolding and damaged 
two concrete tank forms. A group of 
workmen had descended from the scaf- 
folding only 10 minutes before the de- 
struction occurred. 
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Weather Favorable 
in Central States 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weather has been 
unusually warm, with moderate to heavy 
rainfall, although favorable to growing 
crops, according to the local weather 
bureau’s report. Wheat is in fair to 
good condition, with most fields headed. 
In some spots it is very good, especially 
in the south and north, with much fly 
infestation in the central part of the 
state. In some sections it has been 
plowed under. In the extreme south and 
southwest it is ready for harvesting and 
there is promise of a good crop. Plant- 
ing of corn is about completed, with 
some cultivation in the central part, and 
fair to good stands. Soybeans are most- 


‘ly planted and up with good stands. Oats 


are heading, and in good condition. Hay 
is fair to good, with pastures in good 
condition. 
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YOUR SEVEREST CRITIC 


Keeping your customers satisfied is no easy assignment. Your 


> 
ys 


Pr 
in 


product has to be good to pass muster when it is on trial every day. 


y ‘7 _s 


: Many bakers are solving this problem by making their featured 
loaf with Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour. Their success 
* hinges on the fact that this flour provides the natural wheat flavor te 


that appeals to consumers. 


F * In our exclusive process of milling Commander-Larabee Vitalized oe 
- Flour, wheat germ is refined and restored to the flour. Wheat 
‘ germ is a rich source of natural wheat flavor, and also supplies 
e e important vitamins and minerals. Bread baked with Command- 2 
er-Larabee Vitalized Flour develops repeat business because it is 


‘ a full-flavored, appetizing loaf. 


‘ Enjoy the advantages offered by Commander - Larabee Vitalized 
Flour. It is available in any type or grade of patent flour milled 


a 
f * by us, so that whatever your requirements may be, we can take * 





care of you. Ask your Commander - Larabee representative for 
complete details about Vitalized Flour—he will be glad to show 


you how to fit it into your program. 


= 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. General Offices: Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flour Prices Under 


Robinson-Patman Act 

12) 

The decision recently handed down by 
a jury in the United States Court for 
the Southern District of New York deny- 
ing a claim for damages against Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. has definitely set- 
tled the position of flour prices under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Briefly, this 
decision held that the seller has a right 
to charge different prices on similar 
flour to the same class of customers 
where the variations are due to rapidly 
fluctuating markets. 

This decision will be helpful both to 
millers and flour distributors in that it 
has established the fact that, even under 
the Robinson-Patman Act, prices may 
closely follow changes in the wheat mar- 
ket. Under rapidly fluctuating markets 
this might mean that prices would be 
changed several times within a very few 
hours. 

It does not mean, however, that millers 
and distributors do not have to live up 
to the ‘letter of the law, for they cer- 
tainly do. Had the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. not been able to prove that 
its price changes were strictly in keep- 
ing with wheat market movements the 
decision in the case very likely would 
have been different. The Robinson-Pat- 
man Act is as much in force as ever, but 
the industry may proceed under this in- 
terpretation with the knowledge that its 
enforcement is being conducted sensibly. 


Today’s Sales Problems 
° 


Among the many problems confront- 
ing wholesale grocers and other flour 
distributors is that of their sales per- 
sonnel. The draft is taking many men 
in the prime of their aggressive selling 
years. Others are going into war in- 
dustries, and their replacement is most 
difficult, if not impossible. 

Furthermore, wholesale grocers are be- 
coming restricted in the items they have 
to sell—sugar, for example, and canned 
goods. Their responsibility is both to 
maintain their selling organizations, and 
to provide them with goods to sell. 

So far as the selling problem is con- 
cerned, the effectiveness of each indi- 
vidual salesman must be increased, both 
from his own standpoint and that of his 
company. With restricted transporta- 
tion, selling effort must be intensified. 
Salesmen must be better trained to sell 
the products that are available, and to 
contact their trade with no waste motion. 

From the standpoint of products, ef- 
fort must be concentrated on the items 
most readily available, such, for instance, 
as flour. Temporarily, at least, exempt 
from price ceilings, free from rationing 


and enjoying a tremendous boost from 
the enrichment program, no food prod- 
uct is better suited today for a real 
sales push. Both wholesale distributors 
and their salesmen will profit from a 
concentrated sales drive on flour. It can 
be added in all truthfulness that con- 
sumers will likewise benefit. 


Wholesalers Also Retail 
fe) 


In order to meet the direct selling of 
many food manufacturers, wholesale dis- 
tributors have for some time realized 
that they must perform a real service for 
their retail customers. Only in this 
way can both survive manufacturers’ 
competition, and also that of chain stores. 
This was well explained in a case his- 
tory published in a recent study issued 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which stated: 

“Even today, in spite of all the prog- 
ress that has been made, tco many 
wholesalers think of themselves as whole- 
salers only. They’re wrong—it’s neces- 
sary to cement wholesaling and retail- 
ing into one operation. The combined 
costs of performing the two functions 
can then be reduced because operations 
can be more efficient all along the line— 
in buying, order assembly, warehousing, 
delivery, selling and advertising—and 
more goods can be moved at lower prices. 
In our organization 90% of the think- 
ing is from the viewpoint of ‘How will 
this affect the retailer? ” 

Co-operation of this kind is being 
practiced every day in this country by 
countless wholesale distributors. It is 
the most encouraging outlook in the in- 
dustry, for through it all distribution, 
from the manufacturer to the consumer, 
will be improved. Fault-finding is diffi- 
cult under such conditions. 


Progress in Wholesaling 
° 


Because of the changes that have taken 
place in the ways of living in this coun- 
try, it was inevitable that the methods 
of operation of wholesale grocers and 
other flour distributors would likewise 
have to undergo alterations. Faster 
transportation and communications, im- 
proved manufacturing processes, changes 
in methods of retail distribution and 
even altered conditions of financing have 
made a tremendous difference in whole- 
saling in the last several decades. 

These changes, together with the coun- 
try’s growing population, have resulted 
in a greater movement of flour and other 
foods through wholesale distributors, 
which, in turn, has created greater com- 
petition for retail customers. In other 
words, emphasis has been placed on dis- 
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tribution rather than warehousing, which 
was originally the chief function of 
wholesalers. 

Consequently, progressive wholesale 
distributors have paid more attention to 
retailing. They have developed means 
of co-operating with their retail custom- 
ers to the mutual benefit of both. Fre- 
quently this has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of wholesaler-retailer owned 
groups. But whether or not co-operation 
has gone this far, the fact remains that 
wholesalers, retailers and consumers are 
benefiting from the greater attention 
wholesalers are paying to retail problems. 


Retailer Co-operation 
fe) 


Apparently the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, believes that the “old- 
line operators,’ as it terms straight 
wholesale grocers, are at a disadvantage 
in competing with co-operatives. At 
least it has stated in a study, “Effective 
Grocery Wholesaling,” that “the less 
tangible character of the co-ordination 
that is achieved informally by the old- 
line operators and the greater progress 
and the more tangible results of the 
voluntary group operators and co-opera- 
tives suggest the wisdom of limiting this 
chapter to a discussion of the methods 
employed by the latter two groups.” 

The purpose of these groups is de- 
scribed as “first, to establish a degree 
of control over selected retailers in order 
that wholesale functions may be _ per- 
formed at lower expense; second, to im- 
prove the competitive position of the 
independent retailer to make him a more 
stable and profitable customer.” 

Certainly no fault can be found with 
these objectives. At the same time, we 
do not see why they do not apply to the 
independent wholesaler as well as _ to 
those engaged in some _ co-operative 
method of operation. Regardless of the 
means used to gain the end, all progres- 
sive wholesale distributors are working 
closely with their retail outlets so that 
the efficiency of distribution may be im- 
proved. 


The National 


Nutrition Plan 

12) 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that food manufacturers will devote a 
growing amount of space in their ad- 
vertising copy to the national nutrition 
plan which is being conducted by the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. The public is already far more 
aware of nutrition and adequate diets 
than it was even a year ago, and its 
interest in nutritious foods is corre- 
spondingly greater. 


Because enriched flour has been made 
one of the chief carriers of the much 
needed vitamins and minerals, it is in 
the forefront of all nutritional news. 
It and enriched bakery products have 
already received more favorable pub- 
licity than is customarily granted any 
food. The effectiveness of such pub- 
licity must be felt sooner or later. 

Wholesale flour distributors have an 
exceptional opportunity to co-operate 
with this campaign through inducing 
their retail customers to feature the 
products, including enriched flour, which 
are being stressed as a necessity for im- 
proving the nation’s diet. Not only will 
they be helping their own businesses and 
that of their trade, but, even more, they 
will be contributing to a vital part in 
the country’s war program. 


Food Advertising 
Continues 
° 


A recent survey of a representative 
group of grocery manufacturers indi- 
cated that 37% has increased advertising 
budgets over last year, another 37% is 
maintaining appropriations unchanged, 
and 26% has been forced to curtail some 
activities. This informaiton was reported 
by Taylor Coleman, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
to the Associated Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America. The indication is that 
wholesale distributors will continue to 
have the advertising backing of manu- 
facturers of many of the foods they 
sell. They, in turn, -should continue to 
do their part by increasing their own 
merchandising activities. Food, through 
the nutritional campaign, is more in the 
limelight than ever before. This is par- 
ticularly true of flour. 


Flour Contract Decision 
re) 


Every flour salesman who is inclined 
to make personal guarantees about the 
market, and we hope there are not 
many of them, would do well to read 
a recent decision of the Sixth U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals which sustained a 
federal district court decision in favor 
of a mill over a flour buyer. It is 
worth while to quote the following com- 
ment by a spokesman of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation: 

“The buyer’s defense for the breach 
was a Claim that the mill’s salesman had 
guaranteed that the market would ad- 
vance and that no delivery was to be 
made on the contract which was to be 
bought in and the profit split; and this, 
being a speculative or gambling transac- 
tion, made the entire deal invalid and 
the contract not subject to enforcement. 

“The lower court decision 144 years 
ago rejected the buyer’s position and 
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held in favor of the mill, as the latter 
had no knowledge of any such side deal 
and had not authorized any. However, 
the court also held that the mill was not 
entitled to the 20c allowance per barrel 
for cost of selling. The circuit court 
held with the lower court on all points 
except the disallowance of selling cost 
and awarded that item to the mill along 
with the remainder of the 
claimed under the contract.” 
We believe that very few flour sales- 
men would stoop to any such transac- 
tion as this. However, under the stress 
of obtaining business, some may be in- 
clined to make verbal agreements with 
buyers not altogether in accordance with 
the contract they ask them to sign. The 
legal decision commented about herein 
should prove to all such salesmen that 
any agreement outside of the contract 
has no legal status whatever, and that 
to enter into such an understanding is 
certain to cause trouble for all concerned. 


damage 


Reasonable Inventories 

ie} 

Every so often wholesale flour dis- 
tributors seem to go on a buying spree 
and accumulate far larger inventories 
than their businesses justify. The period 
immediately following Pearl Harbor was 
an excellent example of this, and the 
trade is still suffering from it. 

A recent announcement by the War 
Production Board may put an end to 
this unfortunate custom, although we 
might wish that government regulation 
would not enter the picture. 
nouncement indicated that future inven- 
tories will be held to “practicable work- 
ing minimums.” ‘ 

While inventories obviously should not 
be built up beyond a reasonable basis, 
nevertheless in the case of such a staple 
food as flour there is definite danger in 
their being allowed to diminish too low. 
Sudden transportation congestions in 
certain areas, embargoes and other un- 
foreseen events make definite time of 
deliveries uncertain, and a safe margin 
of supplies must be kept to guard against 
such eventualities. A happy medium 
between excessive and too small inven- 
tories must be maintained. 


This an- 


Toward Larger Packages 
fe) 


While it is still too early to have defi- 
nite figures regarding a changed trend 
in the size of flour containers, it seems 
extremely probable that, as the war 
emergency continues, larger packages 
will become more popular, and smaller 
ones less so. During the last two dec- 
ades of automobiles, small apartments 
and frequent purchases, smaller units 
of flour definitely increased in sales 
volume. 

Now, however, housewives in the larg- 
er coast cities are keeping heavier re- 
serve stocks of food on hand. Further- 
more, the tire and automobile situation 
is causing them to do their shopping less 
frequently, and when they do they are 
buying in larger volume. Instead of buy- 
ing two or three pounds of flour at a 
time, they are purchasing the larger 
units. 

In the long run this probably will 
have no effect on the total volume of 
flour sold. However, it is a trend which 
should be recognized by all wholesale 
flour distributors, and their buying should 
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be done accordingly. Flour sold in larg- 
er units conserves packaging material, 
which is so necessary in this day of 
shortages. 


Wider Use of Contract 
fe) 


With the adoption of a resolution per- 
mitting nonmembers of local associations 
of flour distributors, with the permission 
of such organizations, to use its Uniform 
Sales Contract, upon payment of the $1 
license fee, the National Association of 
Flour Distributors has taken a_ step 
toward wide use of the contract. Flour 
distributors located outside of an area 
where there is a local association may 
become direct members of the national 
organization and thereby secure the right 
to use the contract. 

While the Uniform Sales Contract is 
still not available to all flour distributors, 
without any restrictions, its usage can be 
made much more widespread than was 
formerly the case. This is a good thing. 
All who have studied the contract, in- 
cluding both millers and distributors, 
agree that its use will do much to cor- 
rect many trade evils. At the recent 
convention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors its board of direc- 
tors was instructed to do what it could 
to widen the use of the contract. The 
success of this undertaking will undoubt- 
edly benefit the entire flour distributing 
industry. 


The National Association 
fe) 


Approximately 400 flour distributors 
were represented, through official dele- 
gates, at the recent annual convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors in Philadelphia, Pa. This 
organization differs from either of the 
millers’ or bakers’ national associations 
in that it does not hold mass conventions, 
but rather conferences of delegates. 

While there are, of course, many more 
than 400 flour distributors throughout 
the country, nevertheless in the leading 
terminal markets where there are local 
associations affiliated with the national 
organization, virtually all of the promi- 
nent distributors are members of their 
local groups. Consequently, the delegates 
in Philadelphia were representative of 
this type of distributors. 

Both from their own standpoint and 
that of the milling industry, flour dis- 
tributing problems are becoming more 
important almost daily. It is well for 
all concerned that the distributors have 
a national association, backed by more 
than 24 years of experience, to watch 
their interests in these trying times. It 
is on such occasions that trade associa- 
tions show their real worth. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE ROUNDUP 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Home office conferences 
for field representatives of Wheat Flour 
Institute began recently when Miss See 
Rice, southern representative, and Miss 
Alma Swenson, of the midwestern terri- 
tory, discussed specific problems with 
Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, their director, 
and other institute and Millers National 
Federation staff members. Mrs. Jean- 
ette Hendricks, from the western terri- 
tory, and Miss Pauline Girard, eastern 
representative, also came to Chicago so 
that the entire nutrition staff could hold 
conferences. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in °: 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 




















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








ing Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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A PICTORIAL SOUVENIR OF WORLD WAR I 


From the Engraving Files of The Northwestern Miller of a Quarter Century Ago Comes This Lay- 

out, Which Illustrated an Account of the Work and Personnel of the Chicago Office of the U. S. 

Food Administration’s Milling Division. Mr. Eckhart, Then Head of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 

Co., Chicago, Died in 1931. The Story of the Food Administration Has Been Retold in Recent Issues 
of This Journal. 
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GROCERS EMPHASIZE 
" NUTRITION PROGRAM 


M. L. Wilson Tells of Government Cam- 
paign at NARG Meet—Sales Tax Re- 
jected—Price Control Downed 
Cuicaco, I1u.—The national nutrition 
program received considerable emphasis 
at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers here June 

7-10. 

M. L. Wilson, of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, described 
the current government campaign for 
balanced meals as a “key sector” in the 
war effort. He asserted that, although 
a food shortage disaster is not likely 
to occur, the United States is not with- 
out the “insidious starvation of malnu- 
trition.” To combat this malnutrition, 
Dr. Wilson said, it is necessary to con- 
duct a national educational campaign 
and to make the proper foods easily 
available to those who need them. 

At a later session, Russell W. Varney, 
of Standard Brands, Inc., declared that 
the federal nutrition drive may have far- 
reaching effects on 
foods, and that food buyers of the future 
will pay more attention to “protein, car- 
hohydrates and vitamins” and less to the 
looks of the package. 


merchandising of 


The recent nutrition week at South 
Bend, Ind., Mr. Varney declared, did 
much to develop consciousness of nutri- 
tion among people of that city, and sales 
figures tend to indicate that this knowl- 
edge has been translated into sales. 

Among the many handsome display 
booths in the exhibit hall was one set 
up by the Cook County (IIl.) Nutrition 
Committee. Displayed were all of the 
foods recommended in the government 
program, together with leaflets and pos- 
ters giving information about the drive. 


REJECT SALES TAX 


Grocers rejected, after considerable 
debate, a resolution asking for a na- 
tional sales tax. Adopted was a call 
for a mandatory price ceiling on wages 
and farm prices. Grocers pointed out 
that 85% of the cost of food to the con- 
sumer is accounted for by these two 
factors, and that if they are allowed to 
continue advancing, “tens of thousands 
of retail grocers face bankruptcy within 
six months.” 

It was voted to ask the ODT for re- 
treaded tires for grocers, in cases where 
deliveries had been cut 50% in mileage 
from the 1941 level. 

The retailers’ big problem today is how 
to operate under the price ceiling without 
losing money, said A. C. Nielsen, head 
of a market research organization. The 
lag in retail prices, compared with whole- 
sale, and rising costs have put the re- 
tailer on the spot. A general reshuffling 
of customers because of shifts in family 
incomes and families being moved about 
due to defense work may be expected, he 
added. The man or the industry that 
can offer the most for the public’s pat- 
ronage will come out of this critical 
period with a bigger share of the avail- 
able business, Mr. Nielsen maintained. 

The available food for U. S. popula- 
tion in 1942 and 1943 is likely to be 
slightly less per capita than in 1941, H. 
R. Tolley, assistant administrator of the 
OPA, told the grocers. Large lend- 
lease shipments, increased requirements 
for armed forces and smaller imports 
will offset production increase, Mr. Tol- 
ley predicted. 
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“We can’t expect more than a 4% 
or 5% increase in food production in 
1943 over the present year,” he declared. 

Mr. Tolley urged grocers to adopt 
voluntary price ceilings on items not 
affected by OPA regulations now, as a 
means of helping the battle against infla- 
tion. Forget about profits as usual for 
the war’s duration, he suggested. 


STAND AGAINST PRICE CONTROL 


Despite a message from Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson, assuring fair 
treatment in ceiling prices, and an ad- 
dress by a Canadian price control offi- 
cial, telling of the successful operation 
of ceilings in Canada, the grocers’ asso- 
ciation took a stand against the “whole 
concept of price control under which the 
OPA is now operating.” 

By an overwhelming vote, the dele- 
gates adopted a resolution attacking the 
OPA proposal to add 100,000 employees 
as enforcement agents. The resolution 
urged Congress to vote against the ap- 
propriation for what the grocers termed 
“an army of snoopers.” Efforts of the 
grocery industry to police itself will be 
augmented by millions of consumers who 
will report “chiselers,” it was stated. 

Mr. Henderson was unable to ap- 
pear at the convention, but his message 
was read by Hector Lazo, chief of the 
OPA trade relations branch. Mr. Hen- 
derson said he favored wage stabilization 
rather than freezing, because the former 
would permit correction of evils of sub- 
standard wages and, at the same time, 
avoid inflationary increases in high wage 
brackets. 

As evidence of an intent to deal fairly 
in price ceiling matters, Mr. Henderson’s 
message pointed to equalization of prices 
on beef, soap and the program on fruits 
and vegetables. 

In a question and answer session fol- 
lowing his talk, Mr. Lazo said that the 
OPA. has no intention of beginning a 
“crack down” policy until every mer- 


chant has been informed of his respon- 
sibility under the price ceilings. 

The grocers also heard a message from 
James M. Sinclair, of the Canadian War- 
time Price and Trade Board, who said 
that Canada has been able to work out 
methods for absorbing the squeeze in 
most commodities. There much 
early opposition in Canada to the price 
control plan, but it has not resulted in 
putting the small operator out of busi- 
ness, he said. 
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FUTURES TRADING, OPEN 
CONTRACTS DECLINE IN MAY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The volume of 
futures trading and open contracts in 
most agricultural commodities declined 
during May, the Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. Seasonal factors 
accounted for the decline in some com- 
modities. 





Transactions in agricultural raw com- 
modities like grain and cotton apparently 
were not much affected by the general 
maximum price regulation which became 
effective during the month. Prices of 
such commodities remained below the 
levels at which ceilings may be fixed under 
the emergency price control act. Trad- 
ing in semi-processed commodities, the 
most important of which were already 
under ceilings, continued at low levels 
during the month. 

Grain futures transactions on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade amounted to 393,- 
115,000 bus, a decrease of about 11% 
compared with April, according to re- 
ports to the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Trading on the New York 
Cotton Exchange aggregated 2,098,000 
bales, a decrease of about 39%. On the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange trading 
in butter futures increased compared 
with April, although—as in eggs—it was 
lower than usual. 





AUSTRALIA CALLING PITTSBURGH 


From somewhere in Australia recent- 
ly, Aviator Bernard E. Stoecklein called 
his father, Christian Stoecklein, of the 
Stoecklein Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and the other members of his family. 
Aviator Stoecklein, now serving the Chi- 
nese Central Aircraft Corp., had sent 
a cablegram naming the day and tell- 





CARL STOECKLEIN 





BERNARD STOECKLEIN 


ing the family to expect the call at 
three o’clock. The telephone rang at 
dinnertime. The conversation cost $32.50. 
Said sister Margaret, “It was very 
clear.” Carl, a younger son of the 
baker, is in the navy. He is serving in 
the bakery unit division of the naval 
station at Newport, R. I. 
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TWO BAKING CONCERNS 
FINED IN PRICE SUIT 


Total of $20,500 Levied in U. S. Court 
Against Companies and Six Officials 
on Price Fixing Charge 

PuiLapeLpHia, Pa.—At the conclusion 
of an arraignment, during which one of 
the defendant companies was accused of 
having sold thousands of loaves of rela- 
tively fresh bread in Wilmington at $15 
a ton for hog and chicken feed in order 
to keep up the retail price, two baking 
concerns and six individuals were fined 
a total of $20,500 on a price fixing charge 
in federal district court June 8 by Judge 
Harry E. Kalodner. 

F. Gwynn Harper, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, told Judge Kalod- 
ner that the practice of disposing of day- 
old bread at the low rate was started 
in 1940 by the Huber Baking “Co. of 
Wilmington and its president, George F. 
Huber. 

The and Mr. Huber, who 
entered pleas of nolo contendere, were 
fined $5,000 each. 

Those fined, in addition to Mr. Huber 
and his concern, were: 


company 


Parkway Bakery Co. of Philadelphia, 
$2,500; G. Leonard Conly, president; R. 
J. Conly, director, and Frank S. Virnel- 
son, $1,000 each. 

David C. Wiley of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of Fleischmann’s Vienna Model 
Bakery and a member of the executive 
committee of the Interstate Bakers Coun- 
cil, $2,000. (His company was not in- 
dicted.) 

George H. Dare, secretary-treasurer 
of the Huber concern, $2,000. 

E. J. Hotchkiss, official of the Hazle- 
ton Bakeries of New York, $1,000. (‘The 
company was fined $2,000 at an earlier 
hearing, from which Mr. Hotchkiss was 
absent because of illness.) 

The Huber company, Mr. Harper told 
the court, closed “day-old bread” stores 
it operated in Wilmington and asked 
other companies to do likewise. That, 
he declared, deprived the poor of a 
chance to buy good bread at less than 
the “fixed” price. 

In imposing the fines recommended 
by the prosecutor, Judge Kalodner said: 

“IT don’t know of anything more rep- 

rehensible than price fixing on the ne- 
cessities of life in times like these. . 
I am very frank in telling you gentle- 
men that if you had stood trial and been 
convicted, I should have imposed jail 
sentences.” 

The fines imposed June 8 brought the 
total in the baking cases to $80,000 and 
cleared the docket of all the cases, orig- 
inally involving 11 firms and 33 
viduals. 


indi- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB WILL TAKE CONTROL 
OF COMMODITY IMPORTS 


The War Pro- 
duction Board will take control of im- 
ports of commodities for civilian use as 





Wasuinctron, D. C- 


well as strategic war materials beginning 
July 2, under a revision of general im- 
ports order M-63 issued by J. S. Knowl- 
son, director of industry operations. 

Purpose of the order is to take advan- 
tage of available shipping space by re- 
quiring that commodities be imported in 
the order of their importance. This is 
accomplished by attaching to the order 
lists I, II and III and setting up rules 
for the importation of the commodities 
on each list. 
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ontana wheat production 
for the ten years prior to 
1910 made a yearly aver- 
age of only 3,495,000 bushels. 
Now, Montana is the third largest 
wheat-producing state in the 
Union. 


uantity is usually obtained 

at the expense of quality, 

but in Montana wheat pro- 
duction we have the exception 
that proves the rule. 
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incident with the beginning of 
commercial wheat development 
in the state. Our Company can 
be said to have grown up with 
wheat production in Montana. 


APPHIRE FLOUR is the prod- 
uct of thirty years of constant 
study and laboratory re- 
search in the milling of this fine 
wheat. 





We invite inquiries 
from bakers everywhere 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 





“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 

And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











FAMILY FLOUR 


BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















FLOUR 
FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 





routed via the 
ond Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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34 Top Flight Men Are in War 
Agency’s Food Supply Branch 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Spe- 
cialists in every line of the food indus- 
tries have been drafted by the War Pro- 
duction Board to make up the personnel 
of the food supply branch of Donald 
M. Nelson’s far-flung war agency here. 
Under the leadership of Douglas C. 
Townson, WPB’s staff of food experts 
now numbers 34 top flight men from 
prominent going concerns in every line 
of commodity that graces the daily table, 
who have left their civilian business pur- 
suits to help the United Nations win the 
war. 

Chapter and verse on each of the busi- 
ness executives in the food supply branch 
are outlined in the following ‘“Who’s 
Who” prepared for THe NortTHwesTeRN 
MILLER: 


Douglas C, Townson.—Chief of the branch, 
President of Curtis Brothers Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., packer of Blue Label merchandise. 
Came to WPB in December, 1941, in the 
early days of the sugar order, and has done 
an outstanding job. Home, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edwin J. Fitzpatrick.—<Assistant chief. 
From 1931 to 1933 assistant instructor in 
economics at Cornell University. From 1933 
to 1942 advanced from assistant to the pres. 
ident and sales and advertising manager to 
vice president of Harold H. Clapp, Ince. 
Came to WPB in January, 1942, to establish 
Packaged Food Section. Home, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Logan Morrill.—Assistant chief. Came to 
Food Supply Branch in January, 1940, from 
firm of attorneys in Cincinnati, Ohio. In- 
strumental in writing up preference orders. 

William Robbins.—Special advisor. Vice 
president and director of General Foods 
Co., president of General Foods Sales Co. 
Comes to WPB as a co-ordinator between 
Food Supply Branch and other WPB and 
governmental agencies. Has held various 
positions in other branches of WPB. Home, 
New York. 

A. E, Staley.—<Assistant chief. President 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., maker of corn prod- 
ucts. Home, Decatur, Il. 

J. B. Walker, Jr.—Executive assistant. 
Loaned to branch from Bureau of Industry 
advisory committees. Formerly an invest- 
ment banker. Home, New York. 

M. G, Britt.—Administrative assistant. 
Comes from Round Rock, Texas. Has been 
in Commerce department and Navy. Came 
to WPB in December, 1941. 

G, Vander Hooning.—Consultant in charge 
of public relations for the branch. Past 
president National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers. Appointed to Agricultural Advisory 
Committee in September, 1939; National De- 
fense Council, 1940; OPM, March, 1941, in 
charge of Retail Operations of Post Ex- 
changes. Operated own business from 1922 
to 1942, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CANNED FOODS SECTION 


E, A, Meyer.—Chief of section. Former 
vice president and sales manager C. H. 
Musselmen Co., canner, Biglerville, Pa. 
Came to Canned Foods Section in 1941 as 
assistant chief. Was made chief of section 
on April 1, 1942. Home, Biglerville, Pa. 

Merritt Greene.—Consultant on canned 
fruits and vegetables. Was principal field 
representative in Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for nine years. Prior to that he was 
vice president in charge of production for 
the Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, 

R. Harry Amenta.—Consultant on dehy- 
dration. Was associate marketing specialist 
in SMA on concentrated and dehydrated 
foods for six years. Previous to that he 
was an accountant with the De Georgia 
Fruit Co., Winterhaven, Fla. 

George C. Scott.—Assistant administrator 
of Order P-115, canning machinery order. 
Director of research and engineering for 
the past 13 years in the Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co., LeSueur, Minn. 

R. E. Arnold.—Assistant administrator of 
Order P-115. Formerly purchasing agent of 
the C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa., 
where he served for the past 12 years. 

P. B. Juhnichen.—Consultant on frosted 
foods. From 1927 to 1933 he was with the 
Everett Fruit Packing Co., Everett, Wash. 
From 1933 to 1939 with Fishermen’s Pack- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash. From 1939 to 1942, 
with Washington Packers, Inc., Sumner, 
Wash. 

L. T. Hopkinson.—Consultant on fresh and 
canned fish. Loaned from Tariff Commis- 
sion. Ex-secretary U. S. Fishers’ Associa- 
tion. Came to Tariff Commission, 1924, 
loaned to NRA in 1933 as an expert on 


fish, and more recently to ¥FSCC on fish 
purchases for Lend-Lease. 


BREAD AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SECTION 


John T. McCarthy.—Came to OPM July, 
1941, and has been working with the Quar- 
termaster Corps helping solve the bread 
problem for the army. President of Jersey 
Bread Co. of Toledo, Ohio; 1915 to 1934 was 
vice president and treasurer of Purity Bak- 
eries Corp. Home, Toledo. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTORS’ SECTION 


Burt P. Filickinger.—President of Red 
and White Corp. President of S. M. Flick- 
inger, Inc., wholesale grocery company of 
Buffalo. Came with OPM in November, 
1941, to set up the Distributors’ Advisory 
Committee, of which he is chief. Home, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS SECTION 


Clyde E,. Beardslee.—Chief of section. 
Came to OPM in November, 1941. Vice 
president of Borden Co. in charge of manu- 
factured products division. Before coming 
to Borden’s was production manager for 
Merrell-Soule Co. 

Howard P. Faust—Deputy chief of sectio: 
Graduated from West Point as enginee: 
President and manager of Faust-Kenned 
Co., 1922 to 1933. From 1933 to 1941, presi- 
dent and manager of Wright & Co., dairy 
machinery. Home, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. J. Parsonson.—Consultant in dair: 
section. Sales engineer Cherry-Burrele Corp., 
1932 to 1942. Home, Little Falls, N. Y. 

J. Stetson Barnes.—Came to WPB in 
February, 1942. For past 20 years was en- 
gineer for Borden Co. Home, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Everett E. Haskill—Graduate Kansas 
State College in Dairy Manufacturing. Em- 
poria Creamery, July, 1917-21. Beatrice 
Creamery, 1921-40. 1940 to 1942, Louisville 
Ice Cream Co. Home, Louisville, Ky. 

Ralph Copp.—Has been engineer with 
the Pevely Dairy Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
past 30 years. Came to WPB in March, 
1942. Home, St. Louis, Mo. 


RESTAURANT SECTION 


George C, Hannon.—Chief of _ section. 
Came to OPM November, 1941, to organize 
Restaurant Section, from Schrafft’s in New 
York City, where he has been chief engi- 
neer for past 25 years. Home, Scarsdale, 
N. 

CONFECTIONERS’ SECTION 


John M. Whittaker.—Chief of section 
Comes from Daggett Chocolate Co., Boston, 
Mass., where he was in charge of produc- 
tion and purchasing from 1929 to 1942. 
Came to WPB in March, 1942. 


CORN PRODUCTS SECTION 


J. R. Bishop.—vVice president American 
Maize Co. Came to WPB in April, 1942. 
Home, New York. 


PACKAGED FOODS SECTION 


John N, Curlett.—Chief of section. ‘With 
McCormack Co., Baltimore, Md., from 1931 
to present. Expert on spices, coffee and 
tea. Came to WPB in March, 1942. 

R. Barclay Scull.—Chief of Tea Unit in 
Packaged Foods Section. Ex-vice president 
of W. S. Scull Co., Camden, N. J. Came 
to WPB in March, 1942. Home, Haverford, 
Pa, 

SUGAR SECTION 


A. E, Bowman.—Chief of section. Sales 
promotion director for Nash-Finch Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. With SMA in 1941. Came 
to WPB in December, 1941, to administer 
Sugar Order M-55. Home, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

A. Allen Thompson.—<Assistant chief of 
section. Came to WPB in December, 1941, 
as Mr. Bowman's assistant. Negotiator of 
state contracts with the SMA. 

W. L. Petriken.—Consultant on _ sugar. 
President Great Western Beet Sugar Co., 
1901-1939. Retired. Came to Sugar Section 
in February, 1942. 

William Harper.—Consultant on cane 
sugar operations. From 1923 to present 
time has been in Sugar Lamborn & Co., 
Inc. Came to Sugar Section in February, 
1942. 

CONVERSION SECTION 


A. Rush Watkins.—Chief of section. For- 
merly connected with United Packers, Inc., 
Evaporated Milk Association and Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. From 1934 to 1942 was 
secretary-treasurer of Ready Foods Co. 
Home, Chicago, 


STATISTICAL DIVISION 


Merrill Sickles.—From 1933 to 1941 was 
food .consultant and economist operating his 
own business. Came to OPM in July, 1941. 
Loaned to Food Supply Branch from Sta- 
tistical Division. Home, Washington, 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Portect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Simply Because of Our Whole Hearted Confidence in It, 
We Are Enriching—to Government Standards of Vitamin 
and Mineral Supplement —“THORO-BREAD” and All of 
Our Other Mill Brand Family Flours. 


We Believe in Enrichment because it removes the last 
shadow of doubt of flour and its baked products 
being the best and cheapest energy foods. 


| We ‘Believe in Enrichment because, since bread must 
| largely take the place of rationed sugar, bread 
| should strive by every possible means to reach the 
nutritional top. 


We Believe in Enrichment because our jobbing and 
retail distributors report a steadily increasing cus- 
tomer preference for enriched flours. 





We Believe in Enrichment —for ourselves and our cus- 
tomers—because independent millers and their 
customers cannot afford to fall behind the big mills 
and their nationally advertised brands in giving 
people the very finest flour possible. 


NOW— Fine Quality plus Enrichment 








THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daiky 
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How to Get 167 Million Bushels Into 47 Million Bushel Space 
WHEAT STORAGE PROBLEM BECOMES MORE ACUTE 


OW to put the Kansas wheat 
H crop, estimated by the federal 

and state agricultural depart- 
ments at 167,000,000 bus into a storage 
space of 41,000,000 bus confronted the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board 
at Wichita June 12. Approximately 300 
men packed the meeting place to discuss 
the situation, which confronts the entire 
country and just now the wheat growing 
Southwest, where harvest already is un- 
der way. 

Fred S. Keiser, of Washington, trans- 
portation consultant of the ODT, de- 
clared that grain dealers are honorable 
men and that he thought the best thing 
to do was to leave the problem in the 
hands of local committees with a mini- 
mum of federal interference. John H. 
Davis, agricultural economist of the Farm 
Credit Administration, outlined the gen- 
eral plan for handling shipments of 
grain. He said that the committees of 
the various shipping centers, which issue 
permits for shipment of grain, should 
No one 
grain shipper should be given preference 
over another. He cautioned that the 
local committees should apportion their 


issue the permits with equity. 


space over the various country elevators 
of the territory and should allot a cer- 
tain amount to each elevator. In turn 
the country elevators are to handle their 
local situations on an equitable basis. 
The farmers will have to care for what 
the elevators cannot take. 

Each large local grain storage point 
presented a plan of distributing the 
space. Lon H. Powell, speaking for the 
Wichita Board of Trade, said that under 
the Wichita plan the committee at Wich- 
ita would issue permits to receive a pro 
rata amount of wheat from the elevators 
which the Wichita terminal elevators 
served, This plan received the approval 
of Fred S. Keiser, transportation con- 
sultant of the ODT, and L. M. Betts, 
manager, car service division, Association 
of American Railways. 

The shippers, however, wanted to know 
what would happen if some country ele- 
vator man brought action before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
contended that he was unfairly treated. 
Mr. Keiser said that the ODT would 
support the committees, but he left a 
provision that the committees would have 
to be equitable, and a doubt was left 
as to what would be equitable. 

At the outset the plan of making al- 
lotments worked out last year in Minne- 
apolis was discussed as a good scheme. 
The Kansas shippers, however, pointed 
out that conditions in the Northwest are 
not the same as in Kansas. Whereas in 
the Northwest Minneapolis is the one 
big market into which the grain moves, 
the market in the Southwest is widely 
distributed. Kansas City is the chief 
market, Mr. Betts said, but he pointed 
out that Salina, Hutchinson, Dodge City, 
Atchison and Wichita in Kansas, Enid 
in Oklahoma and Fort Worth and Ama- 
rillo in Texas also have large available 
storage space. These cities do business 
with country elevators and sometimes 
neighboring elevators ship to widely sep- 
arated points. He felt it was impossible 
to divide up the territory into districts 
and compel each country elevator to 
ship to its nearest terminal, but that the 
best solution would be for each elevator 


to ship to the market where it always 
had shipped. 

Ed Morganstern, representing the Sa- 
lina Board of Trade, asked the federal 
men present to let each market settle its 
own problems as best it could. N. K. 
Thomas, traffic manager of the St. 
Joseph Board of Trade, said that the 
market there could take care of its 
normal flow of free wheat. 

Francis McCauley, secretary of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade, asked for 
as much local government and freedom 
from federal interference as possible. 
He promised that the grain men would 
handle the situation as best they could. 

Walter R. Scott, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and F. A. 
Theis, president of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., spoke for Kansas City. 
Mr. Scott objected to the Wichita plan, 
which he declared would not work out 
equitably for all country elevators. H. 
J. Goudelock, Kansas City, presided over 
the grain section. 

J. Monroe Johnson, commissioner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
told the shippers that the railroads set 
an all-time record in the last few months 
in the number of cars handled. He said 
that in October the railroads had 600,000 
fewer cars than in 1929 and yet broke 
the record of that year in car shipments. 
He said that the old index of car load- 
ings as a measure of business is now 
out, for cars are loaded heavier. He 
pointed out that the railroads are meet- 
ing the following excess problems: 

Carrying the petroleum to the East, 
an addition of 150 cars daily to the 
Northwest, all coastwise shipping, all 
South American commerce from Gulf 
points to points north, all western lum- 
ber which formerly went through the 
Panama Canal, not to mention troop 
shipments and munitions shipments, the 
nature of which he did not discuss. 


Need for Farm Storage 
More Important 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—New restrictions 
on the shipment of grain to terminal 
warehouses have prompted the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to reiterate the 
need for farmers to provide more storage 
space on their own farms. Farmers who 
need additional farm storage construc- 
tion are urged to arrange for it without 
delay. Only materials for the construc- 
tion of wooden bins will be available. 

Grain storage committees have been 
organized at all principal markets to help 
handle the warehousing problem. The 
committees consist of representatives of 
the milling and grain trade, country and 
terminal elevator operators, railroads, 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
and the Commodity Credit Corp. of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Sixteen committees have been 
formed to date. 

In order to ship grain under the em- 
bargo, country elevators, or any large 
farm shippers, must give evidence that 
the space is available at the destination 
and that cars will be unloaded promptly. 
This evidence must be written or tele- 
graphic. A verbal assurance is not 
enough. 


This requirement on shipments may 


be supplemented by other action later, 
if the situation gets worse. Already it 
is necessary to obtain a permit from the 
Northwest Grain Storage Committee be- 
fore grain may be shipped to terminals 
at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior and Itasca, Wis. 
Applications for these permits should 
be made upon forms provided by the 
Grain Storage Permit Committees at the 
important marketing centers. 

At other important terminal points, 
the grain storage committees are now 
setting up permit subcommittees which 
will assume similar responsibilities. 

For the time being, shippers of cash 
grain will be granted billing provided 
they certify that the shipment billed 
“has been sold or is intended for sale 
and not for storage.” Further restric- 
tions in this connection may be forth- 
coming later if a congestion of freight 
cars occurs at the terminals. 


vo o¥ 
Indianapolis to Name Committee 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A permit commit- 
tee with jurisdiction over the 1942 grain 
crops shipped to Indianapolis will be 
named June 17 by the Indianapolis grain 
storage committee. 

At a meeting of the committee Tues- 
day, it was decided to establish the 
permit committee to save the crop and 
to find adequate storage space for the 
grain after it reaches Indianapolis. M. 
D. Guild, of the Indiana Co-operative, 
Inc., was elected chairman of the In- 
dianapolis grain storage committee and 
Lee Patrick, Indiana AAA loan super- 
visor, was named secretary. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* Tire Substitute >» 


New York, N. Y.—Dugan Bros., of 
New Jersey, Inc., is another large baker 
whose experiments in rubber tire sub- 
stitutes have led to the development 
of one with wood, surfaced with brake 
lining. This company operates over 
1,200 bakery trucks in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
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One vehicle has been equipped with the 
new substitutes for daily road tests. 

According to George K. Batt, vice 
president of the company, the tires are 
made in four sections, to facilitate their 
removal or for repair, and the brake 
lining is riveted to the running surface. 
The truck’s steering is easier than when 
rubber-equipped at a speed of 25 to 30 
miles an hour, he says, but while they 
ride smoothly on good roads, they are 
not particularly satisfactory on very 
rough ones or on cobblestones. 
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EUROPE EXPERIENCES 
VERY SEVERE WINTER 


Crop Prospects Seriously Affected, Report 
to USDA Indicates—Spring Late 
in Most Sections 





Wasuineoton, D. C.—Europe’s extreme- 
ly severe winter and late spring seri- 
ously affected crop prospects, a special 
report to the Department of Agriculture 
indicates. The past winter was the most 
severe of the last three hard winters and 
is said to be the worst in the last cen- 
tury. 

In Denmark, northern and southeast- 
ern Germany and the Balkans winter 
began early, was extremely cold and con- 
tinued four or five weeks later than usu:l 
this spring. In northern Germany the 
soil was frozen three feet deep, and the 
winter frost lasted for 82 days. Den- 
mark reported an average temperature 
for the first three months of 1942 of 
22° F. In the highlands of the Balkans 
beginning spring work was delayed. In 
Slovakia and Hungary the snows were 
heavy and were followed by floods this 
spring. Late frosts damaged crops. In 
the southern Balkans early winter delayed 
fall seeding, and late frosts and floods 
delayed spring farm work. The heavy 
snows extended into Italy southward of 
Rome with unusual cold. 

NORTHERN EUROPE 

The winter in Germany was outstand- 
ingly the most extreme of the last three 
unusually severe winters, according to the 
report. The Agricultural Experiment 
Station Nordmark, in northern Germany, 
reported frost penetration of an abnor- 
mal depth of 45 inches and frost lasting 
82 days. Reports from southern Ger- 





. QUICKLY BUILT BINS om 








Bins like the one above, quickly thrown together, will provide emergency 
storage space for much of the wheat harvest this year with the nation’s 
elevators and warehouses already bulging. This type bin is on skids for easy 


transportation from place to place on a 


farm. The elevator, a common piece 


of equipment on many wheat farms in the growing areas, is portable and can 


be used for filling many such granaries. 
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WHEAT PILED IN SACKS, UNPROTECTED FROM THE WEATHER 









than-average crops, is at hand. 


The national grain storage crisis, cumulative result of five years of better- 
Although the nation’s storage capacity is the 
greatest in its history, there already is a critical shortage of space and harvesters 











are beginning work on what promises to be another lush winter wheat crop. The 


grain supply must be stored in whatever method is available. 


Above, wheat is 


piled in sacks virtually unprotected from the weather. 





many also indicate “the most severe win- 
ter ever experienced.” 

The first snow fell in October and 
cold weather continued until late in 
April. Exceptionally cold waves were 
experienced throughout the country in 
January. In mid-April farmers were un- 
able to open potato pits for fear of 
frost damage. 

The spring was four to five weeks later 
than usual, according to the report. The 
German minister of agriculture an- 
nounced that winter sowings had been 
damaged and urged farmers, despite the 
late spring, to plant summer grain, po- 
tatoes and oil crops. The weather was 
generally favorable for farm work dur- 
ing the last part of April but land culti- 
vation had to be postponed until the 
beginning of May because of soil damp- 
ness. 

In Denmark the winter was the “most 
severe in the last century,” according to 
the report, temperature during the first 
quarter of 1942 averaging 22° F. The 
month of March was the coldest on rec- 
ord. During the first half of April “night 
frosts were unfavorable for winter sow- 
ings because most fields were without 
a snow covering.” During April, too, 
fields in many parts were water-logged 
and in some places still covered with 
In the latter half of the month 
mild weather melted the snow and pre- 
pared lighter soils for cultivation. The 
same severe conditions are reported for 
Finland, Sweden and Norway. 


snow. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 

Farmers in the Netherlands began 
spring cultivation early in April when 
milder weather set in. In Belgium, how- 
ever, the weather was not favorable for 
carrying out spring planting until the end 
of April. France experienced an unusu- 
ally severe winter. The period of suc- 
cessive frosts and thaws during January 
particularly affected wheat sowings in 
the north. 

The season was dry in Spain, though 
not so severely cold. The crops were 
delayed particularly by the shortage of 
draft animals, oil for tractors and feed. 
In northern Italy the winter was cold 
and long, but in the southern part of 
that country it was favorable for spring 
planting. 

In Switzerland last fall was favorable 
for the planting and development of 





winter crops, but the severe winter ad- 
versely affected grain crops. The re- 
port points out that the long duration 
of winter and heavy snows delayed spring 
planting. 

Slovakia also experienced a long and 
severe winter; and although winter sow- 
ings for the most part were protected by 
deep snow, crop damage occurred in 
many places. On the whole weather in 
April was favorable. 


DANUBE BASIN AND BALKANS 


In Hungary “fall sowing had to be 
abandoned in some places due to the 
early winter,” says the report. “Decem- 
ber floods in lower parts of the country 
caused considerable damage to sowings.” 

The weather in Hungary during the 
first three weeks of March “was unusu- 
ally cold.” In the middle of March the 
earth was so soft that machine plowing 
was impossible. The weather permitted 
cultivation in higher and drier localities 
about March 20 and spring planting in 
some places. There was a short period 
of favorable weather at the end of March, 
but this was followed by heavy snows 
and spring thaws which flooded large 
regions and washed away a large portion 
of the grain sowings. The recurrence of 
frosts in Hungary damaged the wheat 
crop in some places. Cold weather con- 
tinued with occasional frosts until the 
end of April when the resumption of 
cultivation in nonflooded areas was again 
possible. 

“Precipitation during the first four 
months of 1942 exceeded the average by 
104%,” says the report. Altogether 1,- 
563,100 acres of land were flooded of 
which almost half were arable. Over 
half of that area was still under water 
early in May. During the last of April 
and the first of May floods again rav- 
aged Hungary following continuous rains 
in the mountains. 

In Roumania it was also impossible to 
complete fall sowings because of the 
early winter. The winter was long and 
severe. Frost continued to March 25 
and due to the wet soil, spring cultiva- 
tion was not possible until toward the 
end of April, except in certain sections. 
During the latter part of April floods 
occurred along the Danube, but did less 
damage than usual. 

Unfavorable winter weather in Bul- 
garia adversely affected fall sowings, 





and widespread floods damaged crops 
further in the first part of March. Gen- 
erally mild weather prevailed toward the 
end of March. Spring plantings were 
begun during the first part of April. 
The progress of crops was greatly fav- 
ored by mild and sunny weather until 
the middle of April. Rain caused con- 
siderable flood damage along the Danube 
late in April. 

The winter in Serbia was also excep- 
tionally drawn out and severe. During 
the last part of March heavy frosts and 
snow falls delayed spring cultivation 
along the lower Danube area for several 
weeks. At the end of April the Nishava 
River overflowed and caused the most 
serious flood damage since 1900. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$193,893 ,000 


AMA Makes Record 
Purchases of Farm 
Products in April 


Wasuincron, D. C.—A high record 
of monthly purchases of farm products, 
totaling $193,893,000, was reached dur- 
ing April by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration under the general 
buying program for lend-lease and other 
needs, the Department of Agriculture 
has reported. 

April purchases exceeded by $89,500,- 
000 the previous high peak of $104,- 
370,000 reached in March. 

As in previous months, meat products 
and dairy and egg products led the 
groups of commodities bought—both in 
volume and dollar value. 





Particularly 
heavy purchases were made of canned 
and cured pork, frozen pork loins, lard, 
dried eggs, dry skim milk, evaporated 
milk, cheese, butter and granulated sug- 
ar. Compared with March, the volume 
of pork and of dried eggs purchased 
more than doubled and lard purchases 
nearly tripled, indicating a particularly 
heavy demand for these commodities for 
lend-lease purposes. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAG REGULATIONS IN PARAGUAY 
The use of locally made cotton bags as 

containers for domestic wheat flour and 

sugar is required in Paraguay by decree- 

law No. 11,124, promulgated Feb. 20, 

1942. Sugar and flour may be packed 














only in bags of 50 and 70 kilogram ca- 
pacity, respectively. When these prod- 
ucts are imported in jute bags a sur- 
tax must be paid on each bag equal to 
the difference in the price of a cotton 
bag and that of a jute bag increased by 
25%. The Department of Industry and 
Commerce will periodically set the dif- 
ference in price between the two types 
of bags. On each cotton bag of domestic 
manufacture produced a tax of 5 pesos 
must be collected. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Chemical Treatment 
to Protect Stored 
Grain Reported 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—De- 
velopment of a new chemical treatment 
for the protection of stored grain has 
just been reported to the Department 
of Agriculture by the 
New Hampshire. The discovery is said 
to be highly effective in preventing luss 


University of 


from weevils, grain beetles and other 
pests. The chemical is chlorinated nitro- 
ethance and is described as a clear 
liquid that can be shipped in ordinary 
containers. It has a distinct but not 
obnoxious odor. 

The chemical is said to vaporize read- 
ily on exposure to air, and it is claimed 
that the vapors will penetrate through 
flour, grain and many other products. 
While these vapors will kill insects, it 
is said they are not as hazardous to 
human beings as other fumigants. The 
report from New Hampshire authorities 
said: “The penetrating properties of the 
vapors are extraordinary. For exam- 
ple, they will penetrate flour stored in 
tight paper bags. They will.go through 
tightly compressed cotton or other tex- 
tiles. Also they will go through waxed 
paper wrappings around packages and 
through the cardboard in which cereals 
are packed. 

“The new chemical has been given 
large-scale tests on stored products. 
Applied on the surface of grain in a 
60-foot storage vat, the vapor pene- 
trates through the grain and kills what- 
ever insects may be present. Foodstuffs 
loaded in freight cars have been suc- 
cessfully fumigated merely by _ intro- 
ducing the chemical on top of them and 
then sealing the car.” 
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For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 











“WINONA” 


“WINGOLD” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 


WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 














NDEX numbers of prices of the 
I important high-protein feeds have 

been computed for the first time 
and will be released monthly by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Supplies of high-protein feed have in- 
creased greatly during the past several 
years. Prices of these feeds have be- 
come increasingly important in influ- 
encing the kind of rations fed to live- 
stock and the efficiency of livestock pro- 
duction. In 1941 the total expenditure 
of United States farmers for feed was 
$1,126,000,000, of which about 25% was 
spent for 11 principal high protein feeds: 
soybean, cottonseed, linseed and peanut 
cakes and meals, tankage, meat scraps, 
fish meal, copra cake and meal, gluten 
feed, and distillers’ and brewers’ dried 
grains. 

The preparation of a series of index 
numbers prices of these feeds is com- 
plicated by the marked changes in sup- 
plies during the past 15 years. The 
sharp increase in soybean’ production 
has greatly increased supplies of soy- 
bean cake and meal in the corn belt. 
The war, by shutting off European mar- 
kets, has greatly increased supplies of 
linseed meal available to eastern feed- 
ers. Consequently, changes have taken 
place in price relationships between the 
different high-protein feeds and in the 
pattern of price differences between 
areas. In order that these changes may 
be reflected in the price index, prices 
at more than one market have been in- 
cluded for several feeds. 

In the high-protein oilseed cake and 
meal group, cottonseed prices were 
taken from four markets, weighted as 
follows: Memphis, .333; Fort Worth, 
.833; Kansas City, .167; Atlanta, .167. 
Soybean prices were taken from two 
markets, weighted as follows: Chicago, 
.667; Kansas City, .333. Linseed prices 
were taken from three markets, weight- 
ed as follows: Minneapolis, .60; Buf- 
falo, .80; San Francisco, .10. 

High-protein feeds may be divided 
into three groups: (1) high-protein oil- 
seed cakes and meals, (2) livestock by- 
product feeds and fish meal, and (3) 
other protein feeds, namely, copra meal, 
gluten feed and brewers’ and distillers’ 


Index Numbers of Prices 


of High-Protein Feeds 
Issued by USDA 





grains. Prices of the feeds in groups 
1 and 3 are to a considerable extent 
independent of prices of the feeds in 
group 2, since the former are consumed 
largely by cattle, while animal by-prod- 
uct feeds and fish meal are consumed 
principally by hogs and poultry. In re- 
cent years, however, large quantities of 
soybean meal have been fed to hogs 
and poultry. Soybean meal is becoming 
popular as a supplement to tankage, 
meat scraps and fish meal, prices of 
which have advanced more than prices 
of oilseed meals during the past year. 

Wholesale prices of 11 feeds have 
been used in constructing the index of 
high-protein feed prices. These are di- 
vided into the three groups mentioned 
above. The oilseed cakes and meals, 
excluding copra cake and meal, contain 
on the average about 35% digestible 
protein. The average digestible protein 
content of animal by-product feeds and 
fish meal is about 51%, and for other 
protein feeds about 21%. The index 
of prices of these feeds is constructed 
from 1935 to date. 

Prices of meat scraps, fish meal and 
brewers’ dried grains have not been 
compiled for years prior to 1935. Prices 
of cottonseed meal and linseed meal have 
been compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture back to 1910. Tankage, glu- 
ten feed and peanut meal prices are 
available back to about 1920, and price 
series for the other four feeds were 
started soon after 1930. 


Method of Construction 


Prices of the feeds have been com- 
bined into group index numbers, using 
the weighted aggregate method of in- 
dex construction. The weights used are 
based on apparent domestic disappear- 
ance of these feeds during the calendar 
years 1937-41, excluding consumption of 
cottonseed cake and meal for fertilizer. 
The series thus reflects changes in prices 
paid for high-protein feeds by domestic 
feeders. The index numbers are based 
on average prices in the period 1935-39 
as equal to 100. Monthly and annual 
index numbers for each of the three 
groups are shown in table 1. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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KING MIDAS RYE PRODUCTS 
GIVE ADDED FLAVOR 


NZ Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 
NW a ‘ 
YW real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 
Zs 
ed y —not to a price—but to a taste. 
Ni 


And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 
Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 





There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 





Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 





bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 
representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PATENT RYES * MEDIUM RYES © DARK RYES ¢ RYE MEALS 
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In Washington 





Squirrel, Executive 
Have Same Desk 


To do administrative work in the gov- 
ernment at Washington all you need is 
an office, a desk with two oak boxes and 
three buzzer buttons on it, and a secre- 
tary in the next room. 
have gotten seated at your desk in the 
office three huge porters appear to move 
two strangers in with you, and you sit 
around awhile and silently hate each 
other. Finally, they get your telephone 
connected. By this time you have learned 
your secretary’s name. They then change 
the number on your office door. As a 
result of this and because all the offices 
and all the secretaries look exactly alike, 
you get into another office by mistake 
when you come back from lunch and you 
work there several days before you dis- 
cover it isn’t yours. Eventually you get 
back into your own office. By this time 
you have a new secretary with a name 
that sounds like Zrrshvtt, and you are 
now ready to go to work, which leads 
you to glance at the two oak boxes on 
your desk. People come into the office 
periodically and put papers into one of 
the boxes. It is your job to get them 
out of that box and into the other one, 
whence they will go to someone else. 


As soon as you 


Put the junk in two piles on top of 
your desk. Try each day to get most of 
it changed over from one pile to the 
other; then you can go home. Next day 
get most of the stuff back into the other 
pile, dripping a little into the waste- 
basket, and dribbling some into the out- 
going box. Be sure to check your name 
off on the list or they will bring it back 
to you. By this time a new accumula- 
tion will be found in the incoming box. 

In time the piles get so high you de- 
cide to report sick and stay home a 
few days, hoping a lot of the junk will 
somehow vanish during your absence. 
It won’t. When you come back the 
pile is two feet high, and you have a 
new secretary, the position of your buzz- 
er buttons is different, and your telephone 
number has been changed, three more 
desks have been moved into your office 
and your name is no longer on the door. 
There is a note on your desk addressed to 
Joe. It reads: “It’s on my desk, but I 
haven’t had a chance to read it yet. 
I’m swamped.” You open a lower desk 
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“One trouble about the way the war's 
Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, * 
\President and all the different administrators 
om AL ‘an’ generals “th nega ain't in. one? 
om touch with the orators up to Stone s 
ar ISS ae ears store. 
i ‘an * they'll admit it theirselves that 
— can get more wisdom and 


a messages to Congress. 
poe for Pap Stone runnin’ ’em out at nine 
ot fF , | **o "clock every night they d of had the war won 
an’ the whole dang place swept up an’ cleaned out by now. 


s bein’ run,” said Old 
is that the 


You come right down to it 


i(génuine strategic satisfaction 
eet of ten cents worth of rat 


a | foheese, and a plug of star 
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drawer and a squirrel hops out. The 
place where your building is was a park 
six weeks ago. 

At this point there is nothing you can 
do but hold on or get into a conference. 
A conference is a slightly organized 
method of wasting time. Habitual con- 
ferees have unhappy home lives and 
would rather sit in the office and jaw 
each other than go home and be jawed. 
During the average two-hour conference 
there is a lot of: “I’ll contact Joe on 
that” and “My thought is we’d better 
table that for a week.” Finally the 
chairman says: “Let’s get together to- 
morrow for two hours,” and you stumble 
back into your office blind with the 
poison gas you have been breathing. 
The pile on your desk has grown still 
further. The building has only two 
stories so you can’t leap to your death 
from it. Your secretary would prob- 
ably shoot you; if she were there and 
you asked her, for she is well trained. 
Anyway, it’s already 10 o’clock so you 
curl up in the desk drawer and sleep 
fitfully until dawn when it starts all over 
again.—A nonymous. 

A PERPETUAL WAR 


Allied research has also taken the 
front line in man’s perennial warfare on 
pests, our most indefatigable and nu- 
merous common enemy. Pests try to 
destroy everything. They attack from 
the air, soil and water. Animals, plants, 
foods, clothing, buildings, furniture and 


ships are damaged or destroyed by them. 

Fortunately, a nature that destroys 
even as it creates keeps pests from tak- 
ing complete possession of the earth, but 
the records of losses incurred yearly 
furnish alarming evidence that the nat- 
ural processes are not effective either 
for man’s full security or comfort. Dam- 
age done by rodents runs into the mil- 
lions. Losses to shipping caused by ma- 
rine growths on ship bottoms is put at 
$100,000,000 yearly. Insects alone are 
held responsible for an annual loss in 
the United States of $2,000,000,000. The 
diseases and decay caused by fungi or 
molds and bacteria add $1,000,000,000 
more. Weeds take $3,000,000,000 toll. 
Total these figures and you get an ag- 
gregate loss exceeding $6,000,000,000. 

It was fairly simple in the earlier days 
to abandon pest-ridden areas, especially 
agricultural lands, and move on. Today, 
with most valuable land occupied, man 
has got to stand up and fight under con- 
ditions that more and more favor the 
pests. Federal and state governments, 
universities and private industry are 
spending large sums annually in study- 
ing the pests’ life histories and habits 
and in searching for better weapons with 
which to combat them. Chemicals are a 
mainstay of the fight, including such 
heavy chemicals as sulphur, arsenate of 
lead, calcium arsenate, Paris green and 
other copper compounds, zinc chloride, 
the fluosilicates, and many, many others. 
—From “Du Pont: One Hundred and 
Forty Years” by William 8. Dutton. 
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BREAD AS AN INFLUENCE 
IN HUMAN HISTORY 

Bread has influenced human history 
more than any other food product. When 
some prehistoric tribe found a wild grass 
with golden kernels, men started plant- 
ing, and hunted less. To harvest wheat 
they ceased to be nomads, settled down, 
and farming was born. 

Leaf through the Bible from Adams 
curse in Genesis, “In the sweat of thi 
face shalt thou eat bread,” to Christen- 
dom’s precious prayer, “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” and most sacred sacra- 
ment, when Christ “took bread 
and when he had broken it, he began 
to eat.” You can find a Biblical text 
mentioning bread for every day of the 
year. 

Chaldean ruins disclose ovens in the 
yards of homes. Bronzes show army 
camp cooks of the fierce Assyrians grind- 
ing grain and kneading bread. In ex- 
cavating Pompeii explorers found round 
loaves stamped with the baker’s name. 
Bethlehem -means “House of Bread”; 
Jerusalem had a Bakers’ Street—WNu- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 


SUMMER CALL 


I can forget the charm of clover 

Through meadows when the dew 
is deep, 

Day breaking after crow of cock 

To style-cantabile of courting 
larks. 


I can forget the slenderness 

Of birches leaning on a moon 

And waiting, strangely, 
wind voices 

From the old stone wayside 
church. 


wood 


I can forget the lilac clusters, 

Quaint insignia of home, 

Bees heavying with honey-store 

And fragrance of the fresh-turned 
OM. 4 


But nothing ever shall remove 

From memory the sweet far view 

Of gallant wheat that sways and 
strides 

In cream-and-silver over fields. 


Masre Houmes Parsons. 
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PEGLER PEGS OUT BREAD 


HE search for synthetic rubber may as well stop. 

Westbrook Pegler, the columnist, has found the 
substitute in our commercial bakeries, “which, when 
we asked for bread, gave us a rubber heel.” One 
never breaks bread any more, he says in a current 
syndicated outburst, “but stretches it until it snaps, 
and it could as well be rolled or molded into strips 
and perfumed with licorice or mint and sold for 
chewing ‘ gum.” 

The irascible Mr. Pegler, in fact, takes bakery 
bread for quite a buggy ride. It is ironic, he says, 
that with millions of human beings in this world 
hungering for bread, “the people of the United States, 
blessed with abundance of all it takes to make bread, 
have to get along instead on the indigestible, un- 
palatable ersatz devised by the baking industry.” 

Crustily, the -choleric Mr. Pegler sets himself up 
as an “expert on the subject of bread”—a connoisseur 
by virtue of being a consumer. And as such he finds 
that “this counterfeit is not bread or even a re- 
minder of bread, except that it comes in loaves.” 

Surprisingly the usually sophisticated and loudly 
authentic Mr. Pegler does not know “whether the 
milling industry, in its zeal to perfect its product, 
has refined the very life out of flour, or whether the 
bakers use other devitalized ingredients in their fac- 
tories.” (He should consult the “health” columnists 
on such things as refinements and devitalizations.) 
Charitably he supposes that millers and bakers “have 
been trying to produce better bread, not worse.” 
But it all comes down to the same sad thing in the 
end—what is sold for bread just isn’t bread. It’s 
dusted with something that resembles footease pow- 
der; you can’t butter it—“butter, being honest still, 
recoils at the very contact, and slips away writhing, 
then curls up and dies”; you can’t toast it—when you 
try that “it forms an outer shell which resists butter 
as glass defies water, and when this crust is wrenched 
apart it tears in irregular shapes, like samples of 
fabric in a factory after the testing machine has 
pulled them apart to rate their strength.” 

And here we have the likeliest clue to the splenetic 
Mr. Pegler’s reaction to baker’s bread: he’s talking 
about the twist loaf! Anyone who has anything to 
do with the manufacture of bread will recognize at 
once the nature of his complaint. Bakers who pro- 
duce the balloon bread he eats will recognize it first, 
though they may be reluctant to make the admission. 
Millers will recognize it, too, though few of them 
know very much about bread, or at least do very 
much about it. 

But when we have said this can we keep going 
right along, all the rest of the way, with the quer- 
ulous Mr. Pegler? Usually we have been inclined 
to agree with most of what he has said in his column, 
particularly when he was on the subject of the ickes 
person, or of Eleanor before she practically retired 
from public life. We have hollered “Amen, brother!” 
plenty of times. But it certainly sounds funny to 
hear him hollering, this way, down our own rain 
barrel. 

Lately we haven’t been reading the columnists 
very much. It’s like going cold-sober to a cocktail 
party that has been in progress for some little time. 
Everybody is shouting, and in order to be heard every- 
body has to keep shouting louder. The columnist 
competition is terrific. There are six or eight in 
each of the newspapers we see. They can’t all have 
the same opinion about the same thing (that would 
clear the air, but it would also necessitate fewer 
columnists), and usually there can’t be six or eight 
different plausible opinions about the same _ thing. 
The result is just what might be expected—each col- 
umnist has to find a different subject. And that 
isn’t easy, even with a world war going on, particu- 
larly when it’s got to be something to shout about. 
Of course, even if it isn’t worth shouting about, 
which happens frequently, there has to be shouting 
just the same. For what would a columnist be if he 
wasn’t noisy—brushing someone off or whacking some- 
one’s ears down? He wouldn’t be a columnist. 

Now these are some of the mingled emotions with 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


which we approach the peevish Mr. Pegler’s dyspeptic 
on bread. As soon as we've caught up with him on 
cocktails maybe we'll be agreeing with him on this 
subject, just as we’ve always agreed with him about 
the ickes person. But until we’ve reached that peak 
of intellectual exhilaration we’re just confused. The 
horrid thought occurs to us: if he doesn’t have more 
goods on ickes and Eleanor than he has on bread, 
maybe we’ve been doing them a grave injustice. 

But we mustn’t dismiss the slightly elevated Mr. 
Pegler too lightly, along with the editorial icecap 
he probably ought to have, for back of his journal- 
istic clowning (we like to think he’s really grinning 
as often as he is glowering), there’s a hard and 
unpalatable fact. The grousing Mr. Pegler only says 
what too many people already have said about 
bakers’ bread. We have no idea how many millions 
of his millions of readers will applaud his indictment, 
but it seems quite likely, on the ground of evidence 
previously accumulated and easy to duplicate, that 
the volume of approbation, if it could be poured 
into one loud-speaker, might be much too large for the 
comfort of a good many commercial bakers and alto- 
gether uncomfortable for the breadstuffs industries as 
a whole. 

“Probably there are millions among us who never 
have tasted good bread,” amplifies the allergic Mr. 
Pegler as the cocktail hour comes to its close. And 
there’s no use merely shouting him down with the 
opposite probability. If anything is to be done, per- 
haps it would be just as well to have another look 
at the loaf of bread. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON GETTING BACK TO NORMALCY 


ProssiBLy we ought not to be bringing this up. 
There are plenty of things to worry about in the 
present tense, and to think of how a lot of things 
are going to be unscrambled when the unscrambling 
time comes may be too much for us. Still we are 
pretty well toughened by things we were sure never 
could happen here, and getting hardened almost to 
the point of indifference against a lot of things we 
now feel pretty sure can and will happen. So why 
not worry? That is what Samuel B. Pettingill, in 
Nation’s Business, invites us to do when he says: 

“Under the new interpretation of the words ‘gen- 
eral welfare’ and ‘interstate commerce’ the sooner 
we face these stark facts the better: One, that Con- 
gress today (with the President) has practically su- 
preme power over the economic life of every citizen; 
and, second, a world-wide civil war is now waging 
against private property, thrift, work, sweat, savings, 
interest, rent, dividends, free enterprise and freedom 
itself. On any question affecting the power of the 
federal government it is not likely that you will live 
to see another act of Congress declared unconstitu- 
tional.” 

We shall not, then, be returning to normalcy? 
That, you remember, was the magic phrase with which 
the world of things as they were consoled itself in the 
midst of all the emergencies since and beginning with 
World War I. But we do not hear the phrase so 
much now. Certainly it is not heard so often and 
so confidently as it was heard and said during the 
development and operation of the vast federal con- 
trols exercised over industry and economy 25 years 
ago (vast then, but how picayune as compared with 
those of today). 

Recently we have been rereading in our files the 
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story of the United States government’s food control 
in 1917-19, some parts of which were shared with our 
readers in recent issues. It was clear that flour mill- 
ers, upon whom the control measures fell so heavily 
and uniquely because of the world’s wheat shortage, 
held strongly to the belief that the government’s hand 
could be shaken off once the emergency was over. 
It was something to worry about, but there was 
nothing in the immediate past to serve as a warning 
that this expectation might not be well founded. The 
experience was new and uncharted by precedent. 

But today, if we know what normalcy is, there 
are few in the breadstuffs industries who seem to pin 
a hope to it—who seem even to believe there is any 
such thing. Mostly there is resignation to things as 
they are and expectation of more of the same. Not 
that there was no unscrambling of government con- 
trols after World War I, but somehow things were 
not quite the same again. The pendulum swung 
back, but the clock had moved on. 

Few voices are heard on this subject, doubtless 
principally in deference to the obligation of first 
winning the war before attempting to write a peace, 
but there is little of either boldness or hopefulness 
from those who do speak. An exception is the voice 
of Mr. Charles R. McClave, president of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., from whose current trade bulletin 
editorial come these sentiments: 

“An era of price ceilings now prevails, brought 
on by the exigency of war. There are going to be 
hardships and injustices which will affect business 
large and small. But business men and all citizens 
are going to be good soldiers. . . . However, when 
the victory is won and peace comes, then will be 
the time to be alert and insist that freedom of 
action in commercial matters be restored. 
There is a group of theorists in high places who will 
put their economic ideas permanently into effect when 
the war is over if permitted to do so. . . . Vigilance 
is indeed the price of freedom, commercial as well 
as individual.” 

This brings us back to the pessimistic Mr. Pettin- 
gill. And also to the almost equally depressing in- 
formation we found the other day in Woodrow 
Wilson’s history of the American people. Mr. Wilson 
was philosophizing upon the tremendous growth of 
federal power that came from successful prosecution 
of the Civil War. (Probably everybody but us 
learned this in school—we just must have been playing 
hookey the day it was taken up in class—but please 
let us air the discovery for the sake of demonstrat- 
ing erudition). Wrote Mr. Wilson: 

“For several years Congress had been permitted 
to do by statute what, under the older conceptions 
of the federal law, could properly be done only by 
constitutional amendment. The necessity for that 
gone by, it was suffered to embody in the Constitu- 
tion what it had already enacted and put into opera- 
tion as law, not by the free will of the country at 
large, but by the compulsions of mere force exer- 
cised upon a minority whose assent was necessary 
to the formal completion of its policy. The result 
restored, practically entire, the forms of the Con- 
stitution; but not before new methods and irregular, 
the methods of majorities but not the methods of 
law, had been openly learned and practiced, and 
learned in a way not likely to be forgotten. It was 
not merely the economic changes of a new age, there- 
fore, that inclined laborers and farmers to make 
programs of reform which they purposed to carry 
out through the instrumentality of Congress; it was 
also this new conception of the supremacy of the 
federal law-making body, of the potency of all legis- 
lation enacted at Washington. The country was 
turning thither for all sorts of relief, for assistance 
in all parts of its life.” 

We've always, in our ignorance, been blaming the 
Rooseveltian New Deal for these things; and now, 
it appears, we must go clear back to Lincoln and 
U. S. Grant. Which only makes the economico- 
political pickle we’re in seem that much more of a 
sour and hopeless proposition. 

Next week we are going to think up something 
bright and cheerful. 
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Millers 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 








high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 











“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Index Numbers 











(Continued from page 26.) 

Domestic disappearance of these feeds 
has changed considerably during the 
period covered, especially for the high- 
protein oilseed cakes and meals. Weights 
used in constructing the index were 
taken as constants, however, since the 
period covered is relatively short and 
the correction made by variable weights 
would not result in an important change 
in the index. If the series were ex- 
tended back into the years prior to 
1985, moving weights would be needed 
to allow for changes in production of 
soybean meal, a feed which formerly 
was relatively unimportant. 

The weights used in computing index 
numbers for high-protein oilseed cakes 
and meals are as follows: , cottonseed 
meal 55, soybean meal 82, linseed meal 
11 and peanut meal 2. Prices of the 
feeds in the other two groups are 
weighted by the 1937-41 average produc- 
tion plus net imports for the feeds for 
which import data are available. The 
weights applied to prices of these feeds 
are: animal high-protein feeds: tankage 
89, meat scraps 24, and fish meal 87; 
other protein feeds: gluten feed 58, 
copra meal 15, distillers’ grains 17, and 
brewers’ grains 10. 


Prices of the high-protein feeds tend 


to be lowest in the summer and early 
fall and highest in the winter and spring. 
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This reflects largely the increased de- 
mand for these feeds in the winter and 
spring months, but the increase in pro- 
duction of domestic oilseed cakes and 
meals during the late summer and fall 
is also an important factor. The sea- 
sonal variation of the miscellaneous 
group is greater than for the other two 
groups, since these feeds are fed large- 
ly to dairy cattle, and the demand 
varies more by seasons than for the 
other two groups. The seasonal varia- 
tion in prices of oilseed meals is mod- 
erated to some extent by the fact that 
demand is strongest in the winter months 
when supplies are large. The seasonal 
variation in animal~by-products reflects 
increased demand for these feeds during 
seasons when hog feeding is heaviest. 

The typical seasonal variation com- 
puted for the 11 high-protein feeds hy 
groups is shown in table 2. This was 
obtained by averaging the median 
monthly ratios of actual data to 12- 
month moving averages, centered, dur- 
ing the period, January, 1935, through 
December, 1941. Due to the limited 
number of years on which this seasonal 
pattern is based, it may be subject to 
revision when data covering a longer 
period of time are available. The mag- 
nitude of seasonal variation of high- 
protein feed prices, as a group, is rela- 
tively unimportant. Changes from year 
to year aré much greater. For this 
reason no adjustment for typical sea- 
sonal variation has been made in the 
monthly index numbers. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF HIGH-PROTEIN FEEDs, 
BY GROUPS, MONTHLY, 1935-42 
1935-39=100 


HIGH PROTEIN OILSEED MEALS 


Year— Jan. Feb. Mch. April May 
RODS. cccccccce 129 #124 «118 14 112 
BOBG. ccccccece 81 78 76 79 82 
See 133. 130 129 144 146 
 POUER ETE 93 93 90 87 87 
BOOP eceececeee 90 87 89 90 92 
Serre re 110 105 105 105 103 
| eee 99 91 90 92 92 
er 142 #142 139 


1936... .scevee 92 88 84 78 78 


1936 .....s0000 95 97 95 90 89 
1937... ccccces 126 #125 117 ~=«#117 114 
BOBS. wc ecccec 102 105 = 102 99 92 
1939... ..ccecee 110 101 106 108 = = 108 
1940... cccceee 119 111 105 107 + #110 
1941. wcccccees 105 110 112 128 8 132 
1043... ccccees 165 170 168 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
92 79 6 4 82 
87 120 182 122 115 121 130 = 102 

129 119 102 92 89 92 90 116 


77 76 77 79 87 90 92 83 
92 108 111 115 105 107 # «114 101 
108 103 99 96 97 93 94 107 
90 97 95 89 93 96 107 97 
107. 103 100 #8 128 123. 120 117 111 
101 101 94 98 92 99 98 103 
135 986145 141 151 150 142 152 134 


OTHER PROTEIN FEEDS 


2036... cccvcece i30 6124 107 97 98 
1936... .ceeee 87 79 74 68 70 
19387. cee cevee 146 «6144 127 140 140 
1938.....ss006 112 112 98 90 86 
1939... .ccccee 80 77 78 81 84 
1940... .c eevee 107 100 92 91 91 
1941... cccece 101 90 88 91 90 
1942. ..ccceees 139 142 139 ee . 


74 +111 #4140 += 136 123 124 # 140 102 


93 105 = 111 123 120 117 128 105 


TABLE 2—INDEX OF SEASONAL VARIATION OF 11 HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS, 1935-41 
(Average of year=100) 


Item— Jan, Feb. Mch. April 
All groups ......... 106 102 100) =6100 


Oil seed meals ..... 105 102 101 100 
Animal by-products 
and fish meal .... 107 104 101 102 


Other protein feeds. 110 102 96 96 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
99 96 98 94 98 99 102 105 
99 96 100 94 97 99 102 106 


101 97 97 95 98 97 99 10: 
96 92 95 94 103 «4102 = 8«6104 110 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 








Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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“ Dangnation, 


Sai i tps jE aug 


If you want the facts about 
bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 





Oncle Rafe—you bee 


- 97? 
ctice! 
= tes fer target pra 
n usin’ mah prettie J 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Buffalo - Chicago - Denver 

Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansas City - Los Angeles Louisville - Memphis 

Minneapolis - New Orleans New York City + Norfolk 

Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - » St Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City 
San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 


OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn 
Detroit - East Pepperell 
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Spillers Continues 15% Dividend 
In Spite of Wartime Difficulties 


Lonvon, Ena.—Spillers, Ltd., held its 
fifty-fifth annual general meeting in Lon- 
don on May 15. The chairman of the 
company, the Right Honorable Sir Mal- 
colm A. Robertson, presided. In_ re- 
ferring to the accounts of the company 
he explained the difficulty in preparing 
a balance sheet since the beginning of 
the war and government control of the 
milling industry, as the actual earnings 
of the company could not be computed. 
Having regard to the best estimates it 
was possible to make and to the strong 
liquid position and reserves built up in 
the past, the directors considered them- 
selves justified in recommending pay- 
ment of a 15% dividend, the same rate 
as last year, on the ordinary (common) 
and deferred ordinary stock for the year 
ending Jan. 31, 1942. 

Sir Malcolm further explained that in 
the latter part of last year an agree- 
ment was concluded between the Minis- 
ter of Food and the flour milling indus- 
try, and adopted by the company, pre- 
scribing the terms and conditions under 
which flour milling operations would be 
carried on for the three years following 
the outbreak of war. This agreement, 
covering the flour milling side of the 
Spillers business from Sept. 3, 1939, to 
Aug. 31, 1942, gives rise to formidable 
accounting problems, and it will take 
some time to ascertain the company’s 
precise position thereunder. 

Sir Malcolm said the government’s 
agreement was one of some complexity. 
In essence it provided that the reason- 
able cost of each flour milling under- 
taking should be recouped and that there 
would be paid to the industry a profit 
per unit of output determined by refer- 
ence to an overall average based on a 
pre-war period. There is, however, an 
important proviso to the effect that ir- 
respective of the output during the pe- 
riod of the agreement, the total profit is 
subject to a maximum determined by the 
average pre-war output. In these cir- 
cumstances additional output attained 
during the period of the agreement does 
not carry any profit. Notwithstanding 
the imposition of this maximum upon 
earnings there is no minimum. If out- 
put falls below pre-war standards the 
earnings decline accordingly. 

“As I have indicated,” Sir Malcolm 
said, “the earnings are payable to the 
industry as a whole, and these are divis- 
ible in accordance with an agreed for- 
mula among the individual concerns. 
Since these comprise several hundred 
firms, both large and small, and many 
complications were involved, I think the 
reaching of agreement is a tribute to 
the broadminded manner in which the 
problem was considered by the industry. 
The administering of the agreement neces- 
sitated the formation of what may be 
termed a ‘trustee’ company, on the board 


of which our company is represented.” 

Sir Malcolm pointed out that no cor- 
responding arrangement existed in re- 
spect to the other major side of the 
company’s activities—the manufacture of 
animal feedingstuffs. ‘The output had 
been severely curtailed by restriction of 
supplies of raw material and the resultant 
decline in earnings had been accentuated 
by the absence of adequate adjustment 
of controlled prices. Negotiations were 
proceeding in regard to concentration of 
manufacture in the feed industry but 
no definite conclusion had yet been 
reached. 

Commenting on the terms of the gov- 
ernment’s agreement in respect to flour 
milling, Sir Malcolm said that he and 
his fellow directors could not regard 
them as generous in relation to the diffi- 
culties and scale of effort involved, while 
on the animal feed side the return, by 
reason of reduced output, was no longer 
commensurate with the extent of the un- 
dertaking. He went on to say: 

“In expressing these views I am look- 
ing beyond the narrower confines of cur- 
rent earnings and taking into considera- 
tion the necessity of maintaining essen- 
tial industry in such manner as to en- 
able it to emerge from the war period 
sufficiently strong to permit of its re- 
habilitation and rapid adjustment to 
competitive conditions. This has been 
recognized in the finance bill to the ex- 
tent that the refund of 20% of the ex- 
cess profits tax is given by statutory 
right. But this concession is of little 
or no value to’an industry where the 
earnings are subject to control in such 
manner as substantially to eliminate the 
emergence of any liability which would 
be subject to refund. The incidence and 
effect of war damage enters prominently 
into the problem of post-war rehabilita- 
tion, and unhappily, further damage was 
sustained by the company’s properties 
during the past year.” 

Sir Malcolm said he felt compelled to 
direct attention to the present burden 
that arises from the attitude of the In- 
land Revenue authorities, who in effect 
seek to reduce the standard profit for 
the purposes of the excess profit tax by 
eliminating from capital employed the 
value of fixed assets rendered inopera- 
tive by enemy action even though the 
lost output is made good from other 
plants. He expressed the hope that the 
inequity of this procedure would be 
remedied immediately so that those who 
have had the misfortune to suffer dam- 
age may be encouraged in their endeav- 
ors to minimize the effect of it upon the 
war effort. 

Edgar A. V. Baker, director of the 
company, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and paying a tribute to 
the efficiency of the technical staff in 
very trying circumstances, referred to the 
desirability of preparation by the flour 


milling industry for the difficult period 
after the war. This he considered espe- 
cially necessary in view of the widespread 
lack of knowledge in the country at large 
regarding the elements of the business. 
He said he felt strongly that it was not 
sufficiently recognized by the public that 
the milling industry was a vital industry 
and under normal conditions produced 
the cheapest flour in the world, besides 
essential ingredients for animal feeding- 
stuffs. He pointed out that an increased 
extraction of flour from the wheat berry 
must adversely affect the milk production 
of the country. In his opinion the un- 
answerable case of the milling industry 
was going by default as a result of the 
lack of necessary explanation and pub- 
licity. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH WAR LOAF BRINGS 
DECREASE IN CONSUMPTION 


Lonpon, Eno.—That flour milling in 
the United Kingdom has changed enor- 
mously in character since the outbreak 
of war is a well known fact, though 
few people outside of the flour and bak- 
ing trades have much idea of the extent 
of the changes. For several decades the 
industry has spent large sums of money 
on research, the object being not only 
to make the fullest and best possible use 
of the whole of the wheat berry but to 
give the baking trade ever improving 
flour and to increase the consumption 
of bread. 

Research has, naturally, been brought 
completely to a stop, though much ef- 
fort is being put forth to improve the 
baking quality of the 85% extraction 
flour from which the British public’s 
bread is now made. As for consumption, 
the government, whether intentionally or 
not, has found means to check the in- 
crease, which had been estimated at 
20% over pre-war days. From all quar- 
ters one hears that less flour is going 
out to bakers and that less bread is be- 
ing eaten. It is probable that not 5% 
of the consumers really care for the 85% 
loaf and it is pretty certain that the 
consumption of bread has fallen off. It 
is noteworthy that importers who are 
only permitted to sell and deliver one 
bag of Canadian (white) flour to every 
three of 85% extraction home milled, are 
experiencing a keen demand, and many 
people who did not formerly use Cana- 
dian would be glad to have it now. 

It has been the practice of some of 
the British port mills to produce a 
flour made entirely from Manitoba wheat. 
During peace time some of those who 
tried it did not speak very enthusias- 
tically about it, and others said it com- 
pared unfavorably with Manitoba flour 
imported from Canada. The home-milled 
Manitoban flour is still obtainable, but 
since the rate of extraction has been 
raised one hears very indifferent expres- 
sions of opinion about it. One seller was 
told by baker clients that the home- 
milled Manitoban was not worth the extra 
Is per sack of 280 Ibs charged for it. 





At the annual meeting of Spillers, Ltd. 
London, the chairman’s address contained 
some reference to the agreement which 
has been arrived at between the govern- 
ment and the flour milling industry as 
to the remuneration to be paid for the 
industry’s services during war time. He 
did not have much to say by way of 
praise. He pointed out that while there 
is a maximum limit imposed on millers’ 
earnings there is not a minimum, and 
if output falls below the pre-war stand- 
ard the earnings decline accordingly. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADIAN WHEAT IN STORE 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian wheat in 
store on June 5 decreased 55,376,925 bus 
when compared with the corresponding 
date in 1941. The quantity was 413,457,- 
278 bus compared with 468,834,203. Of 
this year’s stocks 818,667 bus were durum 
wheat. There were 20,919,489 bus of this 
wheat at various points in the United 
States, while the corresponding figure 
for last year was 39,724,752 bus. Stocks 
of Ontario winter wheat totaled 18,951 
bus all of which was in the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., elevator at Port Col- 
borne. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH CROPS RECOVER 
FROM SPRING DRY SPELL 


Lonpvon, Eno.—British home produc- 
tion of breadstuffs is of greater impor- 
tance to the nation than it ever has 
been before within living memory. There 
has been a great increase in the arable 
area. But the weather this season has 
been very bad. 





The winter was fairly severe with long 
periods of frost and snow. Some of its 
outstanding features were a persistence 
of easterly winds—mostly dry—which 
kept the temperature for quite long pe- 
riods more below than above freezing 
point, with an insufficiency of snow cover. 
Fortunately, the wheat crop was mainly 
well rooted and strong in the plant so 
that it stood the weather fairly well. 
When the change came in the early 
spring there was not much rain, and 
early in April dry conditions with cold 
east winds resumed. 

In London there was not a drop of 
rain in April after the ninth of that 
month, and not until May 10 was this 
period of drouth broken. By that time 
the winter crops were looking a bit yel- 
low and spring sown cereals were strug- 
gling to make growth, owing mostly to 
the cold nights. 

Plentiful relieving rains, however, have 
now fallen, and except for hay the crops 
have made a good recovery from the 
effects of the dry period. Farmers look 
forward to wheat yields in due propor- 
tion to the vigor of their sowing cam- 
paign. The drouth lasted 32 days and 
there was growing anxiety until it was 
broken on May 10. It is said to have 
been the longest experienced for 13 
years. Wireworm attacks developed in 
a number of districts. 
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MonTreAL, Que.—Price ceiling on flour 
and various proposals for making this 
war measure more effective and satisfac- 
tory to the milling and baking trades 
were considered at the meeting of the 
Canadian Millers Association on June 10. 

At present flour mills are handicapped 
by the disparities between ceilings on 
flour and wheat. There is also a prospect 
that when 1942 wheat comes on the mar- 
ket it will be on a 90c price basis, Fort 
William, as against a ceiling for flour 
which was fixed when the board price 
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Canadian Millers Hit Disparity 
In Wheat and Flour Ceilings 


for wheat was at 70c bu, Fort William. 

Other business related to advertising 
policies and international administration. 
The annual meeting of this organization 
will be held later in the year. The next 
regular meeting of the directors is due 
in mid-July. 

Since Canada is now under a war 
economy much of what was said and done 
at this meeting is not available for pub- 
lication. Matters relating to the sale 
and shipment of flour to Great Britain 
and other countries where fighting is 
going on come under this heading. 
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90c BU FOR WINTER WHEAT 
SET BY CANADIAN BOARD 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion govern- 
ment has announced that the Canadian 
Wheat Board has been empowered to 
pay an initial price of 90c bu for No. 1 
grades of Ontario winter wheat of the 
new crop, basis Montreal export freights. 
This price will become effective if the 
market value falls below 95c bu. The 
present price is $1.26 bu, Montreal basis. 

It is doubtful if Ontario winter wheat 
will decline sufficiently to give the wheat 
board any of this grain during the com- 
ing crop year. Of course, the output of 
winter wheat in 1941 was unusually 
small owing to the winter and other dam- 
age which reduced the acreage to 566,- 
000. This year’s crop is likely to be con- 
siderably larger. It is in excellent condi- 
tion and the area remaining for harvest 
is 746,000 acres, but with increased feed- 
ing requirements and reduced importa- 
tion of pastry flours from Australia and 
the United States there is expected to 
be sufficient demand for all that is pro- 
duced outside of the board. Naturally, 
the Ontario winter wheat flour millers 
would be glad to see a decline in wheat 
from the present high level as this would 
enable them to recover business lost 
through prices that are too high to at- 
tract export or any great volume of 
domestic buying. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT SALES REPORTED 

Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat totaled almost 1,500,000 
bus last week. The United Kingdom 
took probably less than 100,000 bus, 
while Portugal purchased a small cargo 
of about 200,000 bus. The remainder 
was worked to Eire. This places total 
export sales of Canadian wheat for June 
at roughly 10,000,000 bus. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY DECLINES 
Wiyynipec, Man.—Canada’s wheat vis- 
ible supply continues to decline and last 
week stood at 413,400,000 bus, or the 
smallest figure since October, 1940. Last 
year at this time visible Canadian wheat 
in all positions totaled 468,800,000 bus. 


WINTER WHEAT FOR MILLING 
BECOMES SCARCE IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Winter wheat flour 
millers are faced with a shortage of 
grain from now until new crop wheat 
is on the market. That will be a matter 
of six or seven weeks. Mills are receiv- 
ing orders for flour for which in many 
cases they cannot get wheat to grind. It 
is, of course, obvious that no great quan- 
tity of this wheat remains to be mar- 
keted, but it is believed that if farmers 
could be induced to sell what they have 
still on hand and_ substitute western 
grain for their feeding requirements 
the quantity so available would go a long 





J. L. Grant 


convalescing 


Friends in the British and American 
flour trades will be pleased to know 
that J. L. Grant, whose illness in To- 
ronto was reported in this journal some 
weeks ago, is now convalescing at his 
summer home in Port Credit, Ont. Mr. 
Grant is now partner with W. H. Mc- 
Carthy in the operation of a flour mill 
at Streetsville, a village just west of 
Toronto. He was prominent in flour 
trade of last great war. 


way toward carrying the trade into the 
new crop year. 

Farmers could make handsome profits 
such trades, it is 
pointed out, as Ontario winter wheat is 
selling on a basis of $1.26 bu, Montreal, 
whereas western spring wheat is quoted 
at 9lc bu for No. 1, same basis, a dif- 
ference of 35c bu. The effect of the 
short crop on production of winter wheat 
flour during the present crop year is 
shown by the following table of flour 
output by months with comparisons for 
1940-41: 


for themselves in 








— Barrels———— 

1941-42 1940-41 

[BRP reerricr yr ee 79,474 110,970 
ea 96,491 103,203 
rr er 99,190 97,012 
November ... 84,174 95,973 
December ... oo @.a87 89,344 
anne has & 0084 8-00< 66,309 92,167 
ESS er 70,074 96,883 
DD Sie asveeewree esate 56,973 95,667 
ME  Vesensdeeenser dea. 59,922 70,186 





Total for nine months 680,794 851,405 

The quantity of wheat ground in pro- 
ducing the current year’s flour output 
amounted to 3,179,546 bus which would 
leave over 13,000,000 bus put to other 
uses. Some of this would be required 
for seed but the amount used for that 
purpose would be small. Therefore, it 
may be assumed that the remaining por- 
tion of the winter wheat crop has been 
used for feed in spite of the fact that 
the government subsidized western grains 
moving from western Canada to the east- 
ern provinces for feeding purposes and 
the relatively cheaper value of these 
grains compared with Ontario winter 
wheat. The latter could have been put 
to much better purpose as food for 
human consumption at a profit to the 
Ontario farming community. As it is, 
the milling industry of Ontario has lost 
its export markets for this flour and 
much of the usual domestic requirements 
have had to be filled with blends or springs 
with the probable result that this busi- 
ness will be difficult to recover. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RICE RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED 

Vancouver, B. C.—Standardization of 
improved brands of rice, setting maxi- 
mum prices for Canadian rice mills and 
limitations on the mark-up allowed whole- 
salers and retailers were announced dur- 
ing the week by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in a move to conserve avail- 
able supplies. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PRODUCTION OF MILLFEED 

UP CONSIDERABLY IN CANADA 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of millfeed 
in Canada in April was considerably larg- 
er than in the corresponding month of 
previous year. The output of bran was 
27,161 tons against 25,729, shorts 25,999 
tons compared with 22,170 and middlings 
11,738 tons against 7,502. The total quan- 
tity of bran produced in the nine months 
of crop year ending with April amounted 
to 212,702 tons, while the output in the 
corresponding period of previous year 
was 205,897. Production of shorts in 


the nine months totaled 208,643 tons as 
against 183,176 and of middlings 101,966 
Exports have 


compared with 79,817. 











Dr. D. A. MacGibbon 


economist, grain expert, commissioner 


Economist, a member of the Institute 
of International Affairs, and long associ- 
ated with the grain trade of Canada, Dr. 
D. A. MacGibbon has been a commis- 
sioner of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada since 1929. For some 
considerable time, prior to the appoint- 
ment of D. G. McKenzie as chairman, 
he was acting chairman. C. M. Hamilton 
is the other commissioner. 





been restricted by government regulation 
during this crop year so that only lim- 
ited quantities can go to United States. 
Therefore, most of the millfeed produced 
is being absorbed in domestic markets. 
Although the output is larger and less 
is being exported than in former years 
requirements have been in excess of pro- 
duction and only now are Canadian mills 
beginning to catch up with orders. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* Bag Dresses Taboo * 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 








Flour bag dresses 
are now taboo in Canada. The war is 
responsible. All flour bags are urgently 
required for normal agricultural and 
industrial purposes. 

Ottawa has announced that henceforth 
“dresses and underwear made from well- 
washed flour bags are illegal under war- 
time conservation measures.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FREIGHT ASSISTANCE EXTENDED 
Toronto, Ont.—The minister of agri- 

culture recently announced in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons that the freight 
assistance policy on western feeding 
grains will be extended for an indefinite 
period. This puts an end to rumors prev- 
alent in the trade that this policy would 
be discontinued on June 30 when the 
original order-in-council providing freight 
assistance expires. Although millfeed 
was not specifically mentioned it is ex- 
pected that the new order, like the pre- 
vious one, will include that product. 
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NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


To the MILLING INDUSTRY 
and GRAIN TRADE 


Throughout the country the credit facili- 
ties of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
are used by millers and members of the 
grain trade. 


Ours is an understanding service based 
on long experience with their needs and 
problems, under constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


We cordially invite new accounts in this 
field—not to the exclusion of your nearer- 
at-hand banker, but to supplement the 
credit structure you have already estab- 
lished. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


i 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING COL 


bd ME PHERSON. KANSAS * 

















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 











SURVEY SHOWS QUANTITIES 
OF KINDS OF BAGS USED 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Quantities of various 
kinds of bags used in the milling indus- 
try in 1941 are shown in the survey re- 
cently made by paper and textile bag 
manufacturers at the instance of the 
Millers National Federation. A recent 
federation bulletin presents the follow- 
ing information with the comment that, 
while the figures were compiled for gov- 
ernment use, they are of interest to 
millers also. 

The tables give totals in million bar- 
rels of bags purchased, but not neces- 
sarily used, in 1941: 


Large bags (98's, 
port, institution, government, 
in large sacks): 


140’s, etc.—Bakery, ex- 
family flour 


Million bbls 
DERE, BOW ccc cnccccdcvicvicceseeces 11.9 


Burlaps, second-hand ........see+ee0% 8.8 
COSTS, MOW ccccccescscccscsecsescess 26.1 
Cottons, second-hand .......eeeeeeeee 18.2 
Total large BABS ..ccscccescscvcecs 65.0 
Small bags (less than 98's, all family 
flour): 
Million bbls 
TE, GP oon v5.04 0:60 DORE ERE E RED 21.5 
PEE, BON ckcccdesvercvveseseeeeess 22.9 
Total small DAGS .....escccccccccecs 44.4 


Of feed bags, approximately 39,000,000 
new burlaps were used, nearly 38,000,000 
second-hand cottons and burlaps, and 
about 12,000,000 new cottons. 

The federation observes that the pro- 
portions of different kinds of bags will 
doubtless be changed tremendously for 
1942, because of the elimination of bur- 
laps and for other reasons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GERMANY REDUCES BREAD 
QUALITY TO SAVE GRAIN 


Revised milling and bread distribution 
regulations have been promulgated in 
Germany. Milling of grain to new lower 
standards became compulsory from April 
1, 1942, although existing stocks of flour 
of the old standards could be baked until 
June 15, 1942, according to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung of April 9. 

Flour is now graded according to ash 
content. Wheat flour of a grade with 
1.05% ash content will be used for pas- 
try, rolls and light bread and will be 
available on special ration cards “B,” to 
the extent of one fifth of the total bread 
The remaining four fifths of the 
bread ration is to be made from various 
specified mixtures, all of which must 
contain at least one third of a low grade 
wheat flour having an ash content of 
2.8%, which is obtained by regrinding 
the residue left after the extraction of 
the higher grade. 

There are other prescribed grades of 
wheat and rye flours, for all of which the 
admixture of one third of the low grade 
wheat flour is required in baking. 








ration. 


iA LAE TE AE AS RT RRR 
ADD TIPS ON DEFENSE 


Newark, N. J.—Many suggestions 
from patriotic citizens on how to im- 
prove the war effort require tactful 
handling. An airplane passenger re- 
ported to the defense council that 
bodies of water in the city reflected 
a great deal of light and recom- 
mended that flour be dumped in the 
water to dull it down. With the cus- 
tomary thank-you went the police 
query whether the gentleman had 
given thought to the possibility that 
boat propellers would churn up 
batches of paste. “I didn’t think of 
that,” was the reply. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


~ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 











Zz Atlanta 


A 
S St.Louis 

Minncapolis 

Kansas City, Kan. 
VAs agagawawara 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DuSsT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


Es ey Tees Co. 
KPORT, N. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Prices Highest in Recent Years, Department of Agriculture Reports 


product feeds and oilseed cakes 

and meals for the first half of 
the current season (October, 1941, 
through March, 1942) were slightly 
above those for the corresponding period 
last season, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. A record output of soy- 
bean and linseed meals and of gluten 
feed more than offset the smaller pro- 
duction of wheat feeds and cottonseed 
meal. Increased feeding as a result of 
war efforts to produce more livestock 
and dairy products increased the con- 
sumption of feed and the active demand 
from feeders forced bran prices to the 
highest level since 1920. Most oilseed 
meals were the highest since the drouth 
year 1986. 

Wheat millfeed production during the 
January-March quarter fell nearly 40,- 
000 tons below the output of the pre- 
vious quarter, but was about 35,000 tons 
larger than during the corresponding 
quarter last season. January-March pro- 
duction totaled approximately 1,102,000 
tons. Direct imports and withdrawals 
from bond more than offset the negli- 
gible exports so that approximately 1,- 
180,000 tons were available for domestic 
use, making a total for the six months 
beginning with October of 2,405,400 tons, 
compared with 2,438,000 tons for the 
first half of the 1940-41 season. 

The output of gluten feed and meal 
reached new high records with the out- 
put in March alone totaling approxi- 
mately 85,000 tons. The January-March 
output of nearly 248,000 tons brought 
the six months’ total to 470,400 tons, 
compared with 334,000 tons for the cor- 
responding months last season. Produc- 
tion of distillers’ grains, October through 
March this season, totaled nearly 153,000 
tons, approximately 50% larger than for 
the same months last year. Production 
of brewers’ grains also was larger this 
season, with.a total for October through 
March of a little over 69,000 tons, com- 
pared with about 45,000 tons for the 
same months last season. 

Supplies of oilseed cakes and meals 
for the first half of the 1941-42 feeding 
season were about 70,000 tons short of 
those for the corresponding months last 
year with the sharp increase in soybean 
and linseed meals more than offset by 
reduced production of cottonseed, pea- 
nut and copra meals. Soybean and lin- 
seed meals established new high pro- 
duction records during the January- 
March quarter, but the output of cot- 
tonseed meal was the smallest for the 
quarter since 1936. 

Supplies of cottonseed meal for the 
January-March quarter aggregated a lit- 
tle over 588,000 tons, which brought the 
six months’ total to 1,318,300 tons, or 
about 170,000 tons less than the quan- 
tity available during the first six months 
last season. Stocks of cottonseed cake 
and meal at mills have been relatively 
large this season and reflect the reduced 
shipments which from August through 
April totaled only about 1,474,000 tons, 
compared with 1,604,000 tons for the 
corresponding months last season. 

Supplies of linseed meal for the Janu- 


[ ) ‘rroasce supplies of grain by- 


ary-March quarter increased to nearly 
237,000 tons as a result of heavy crush- 
ings and negligible exports. This brought 
the October-March total to 467,000 tons, 
or approximately 105,000 tons more than 


for the corresponding period last season. 
Soybean meal crushings reached the rec- 
ord quantity of nearly 490,000 tons. 
With negligible exports, this gave a total 
domestic supply for the six months of 


934,500 tons this season, compared with 
837,600 tons for the same months last 
year. 

Supplies of peanut and copra meals 


(Continued on page 39.) 





Comm CAKE...FOR DESSERT! Sugar rationing curtails 
the use of many desserts... but you can make coffee cake at 
a profit and still conserve your sugar. The sugar content in a 
high sugar content layer cake is 29.7% ...a rich coffee cake 
like the one shown below has a sugar content of only 10%. 
It’s smart...and profitable for you to feature coffee cakes for 


GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 
* MINNEAPOLIS 


* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 


dessert. Display them... promote them...and make them with 
good dependable flours like Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers. 


STAN DARD 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


BAKERY FLOURS 


COFFEE CAKE 


FOR DESSERT 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ON THE DEFENSIVE?—It is a 
pretty pass to which whole wheat bread 
has come. It must now be, by inference, 
defended ! 

“Let’s not attack a good food,” cau- 
tions Philip H. Van Itallie, nutrition 
editor of Food Field Reporter. He adds: 
“Millers and bakers and some of their 
spokesmen have been most unfair in 
branding anyone who eats or advocates 
whole wheat bread as a ‘food faddist.’” 

Mr. Van Itallie’s point is a good one, 
but it seems to us to be overstated. 
We doubt if he can produce any exam- 
ple of such manifest unfairness. We 
know many millers and bakers, and we 
have raised our own voice among their 
many spokesmen, but from none (least 
of all from ourselves) do we recall ever 
hearing such a sentiment. This is by no 
means saying that some whole wheat 
eaters and advocates are not faddists. 
Indeed, turning the phrase around, we 
know a great many eaters and advocates 
of whole wheat who are faddists, a con- 
dition of mind and habit that is evidenced 
not. by the fact of their eating and the 
circumstance of their advocating whole 
wheat, but by the unfortunate fact that 
these conditions of mind and action are 
bound up in vicious or ignorant detrac- 
tion of white bread or manifestly influ- 
enced by some unwarranted prejudice 
against white bread. 

A faddist, according to our dictionary, 
is “one who has fads or whims.” And 
from the same source we learn that 
a fad is “a trivial fancy adopted and 
pursued for a time with irrational zeal; 
a matter of no importance, or an im- 
portant matter imperfectly understood, 
taken up or urged with more zeal than 
sense.” 

When we have dubbed people branny 
faddists we have been careful, we think, 
to stick within the limits of this defini- 
tion, and we do not recall knighting 
any faddist who did not fall in the 
category of persons who take up “with 
more zeal than sense” important matters 
(what could be more important than 
the nutritive values of bread—all bread?) 
by them “imperfectly understood.” 


¥ ¥ 


“The fact remains,” concludes Mr. Van 
Itallie, “that whole wheat bread is a 
splendid food.” 

Right you are, sir; and you can be 
accused of no faddism in this or in your 
even more important warning: “Let us 
not sidetrack the enrichment program.” 
Whole wheat bread, you say, is a su- 
perior food, with “a slight nutritional 
edge on enriched bread except for those 
whose digestion cannot tolerate rough- 
age.” 

But these advantages, you add—and 
how many a time and oft have we said 
the same?—“are not large enough from 


a practical point of view to warrant 
risking the success of the enrichment 
program, now sweeping the country.” 
And you go on, as we heartily applaud: 

“The government might be well advised 
to stop confusing the issue by advocating 
the consumption of whole wheat bread 
with equal prominence as enriched white 
bread. The 2% of the population which 
is eating whole wheat bread will not 
be discouraged by the government’s sin- 
gle-minded endorsement of enriched white 
bread.” 

We venture even a step farther; Under 
the circumstances, it seems to us, the 
governmental advocacy here complained 
of comes dangerously near to the im- 
perfect understanding that in a major 
respect defines faddism. 

The other evening, when the 
mine run of magazines on our parlor 
table had drowsed us up considerable, we 
turned to the advertisements in a recent 
number of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 
and read ’em through, every one of ’em 
(yes, honest we did, and it wasn’t the 
first time, either). Mighty good reading 
they were, too—vast improvement over 
the trade paper advertising of two or 
three decades ago and beyond. ... We 
sympathize with the known views of a 
lot of our readers that the ads are more 
interesting than the editorial matter, al- 
though, of course, it’s not easy to be hearty 
about a thing like that if you claim to 
be an editor. -And if we were not so 
modest we might suggest that there has 
also been a vast editorial improvement in 
certain trade journals over the same re- 
cent decades. But let the ads have it— 
they really do have “it.” ... One odd 
thing we noticed. Of the 134 flour adver- 
tisements there was mention of enrich- 
ment in only eight, and enrichment was 
featured in only two. We don’t explain 
it— we simply tell it. 

... Our British contemporary, Milling, 
thinks it is just possible that one of the 
reasons for wastage of bread, recently 
complained of by the Minister of Food, 
is a growing public contempt for bread 
based upon the unpopularity of the na- 
tional wheatmeal loaf as regards palata- 
bility and upon the breakdown of confi- 
dence in all bread that inevitably follows 
any successful campaign against white 
bread . . . “The critics of white bread,” 
says Milling, “have been most immoder- 
ate in their expressions and they have had 
the field to themselves. Flour millers 
have acted loyally with the Ministry of 
Food throughout the period of control, 
they have submitted quietly and without 
retort to a blistering vilification, carried 
on by a few people in the House of Com- 
mons and in the press, without any offi- 
cial support or a word of thanks in either 


By Carroll K. Michener 








of those quarters.” ... But Milling and 
British millers remain loyal to the un- 
derlying principle involved in the war 
bread policy. Concludes the spokesman, 
relative to bread wastage: “It is to the 
shame of the nation that ministers should 
have to appeal for a full-time effort and 
greater shame to those who are the ob- 
jects of the appeal.” 


Edgar Rickard, who was ad- 
ministrative assistant to Herbert Hoov- 
er in all the World War I and post- 
war agencies with which Mr. Hoover 
was connected, including the Commis- 
sion of Relief in Belgium and the United 
States Food Administration, saw our re- 
cent series of articles on the control of 
flour milling under the Hoover food set- 
up. He writes: “I am hopeful that this 
Government will profit by the experience 
of the first war in the control of food 
products. Evidently they are moving in 
that direction, as I note they have created 
the ‘War Production Board Food Require- 
ments Committee,’ under Claude R. 
Wickard. It is too bad that the organi- 
zation must be subordinated, as President 
Wilson in the first war considered the ad- 
ministration of the food problems of suf- 
ficient importance to set up a separate or- 
ganization, which in his estimation ranked 
second only to the War Department.” 

Mr. Rickard, internationally 
known among mining engineers, is presi- 
dent of the Pejepscot Paper Co., the An- 
droscoggin Water Power Co. and the 
Hazeltine Corp. He has been highly dec- 
orated by European countries that bene- 
fited from his wartime philanthropic ef- 
forts, and his continuing interest in such 
matters is evidenced by the fact that he 
is president of the Belgian American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., the Ameri- 
can Children’s Fund, Inc., and the Fin- 
nish Relief Fund, Inc. He is treasurer 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. His office ad- 
dress is 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


. Bill Specht, our erstwhile cor- 
respondent in New Orleans, writes to con- 
gratulate us on the accuracy of our notes 
on recent rainfall in Texas. He com- 
plains, however, of the fact that 95% of 
the downpour was on Camp Bowie, where 
is located the 3lst Signal Company, to 
which he is attached. “The result,” he 
comments, “may be grand for the farmer 
but it’s hell on KPs. We had to scrub 
the messhall three times today as the 
company brought in several tons of Texas 
mud at meal time.” . . . It would also be 
a very humane touch, says he, “if the 
millers stopped packing flour in those 
98’s.” Tut, tut, Bill. Any good signal- 
man ought to be able to wave even a 
140-pounder. 


WORDS WITHOUT MUG.—‘Dear 
Mr. Michener: You’ve really put me on 
the spot. Not modesty but vanity im- 
pels me to ignore your request for a 
photograph. My last photograph was 
made more than a decade ago, and the 
revealing mirror showing time tracks and 
the ravages of an extended illness makes 
me realize that Time Marches On and 
discourages me from sending you a like- 
ness “as is” in place of one “as was.” 
This latter is outmoded as to collar, tie, 
etc., and would not be what you want. 

“As a matter of fact, my trade journal 
work in recent years has been largely 
carried on by Mrs. Kerr under my tute- 
lage—a sort of collaboration set-up. My 
newspaper and journalistic career began 
about 35 years ago and has covered a 
wide field, including reportorial cover- 
ages, country paper editorship, positions 
as state, telegraph and as managing edi- 
tor of the state’s leading metropolitan 
newspaper, conducting a political column, 
general publicity work in addition to 
trade journal connections in many fields. 

“Now that I have come clean kindly 
let me slip back to the sidelines minus 
camera headlines, hoping that our pleas- 
ant relations with Tur NorrHwestern 
MILLeR continue.” 

And that’s the “Contributor’s Corner” 
dope from long-time correspondent W. 
F. Kerr at Oklahoma City. 

DRAWING THE COLOR LINE.— 
There is no lack of emphasis upon the 
adjective “white” in the attractive little 
insert that goes in all pay envelopes of 
Merck & Co. employees. Here is some 
of the text: “Enriched white bread and 
enriched white flour are new and im- 
portant food products. They are im- 
proved foods, preferred foods, because 
they have been enriched with essential 
vitamins and minerals. . . . Since bread 
is one of the most common parts of 
every diet, it is vital that each one of 
us eat and recommend enriched white 
bread and enriched white flour. They 
will help insure a sound, well-balanced 
diet. . . . Remember, accept only en- 
riched white bread and enriched white 
flour!” . . . (Government nutritionists 
please copy.) 

. . . Money must sort of be in the air 
—it’s astronomical, at least, when it's 
involved in war finance. No sooner did 
we get through telling all about chicken 
feed currency, giving much too much 
space to it, than in came a handsome 
illustrated booklet from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in our district telling all 
about big money as well as little... . We 
thought we knew something about the 


_Federal Reserve System before looking 


at this booklet, but it was only somethiné, 
not all. Recommended for instructive and 
not too heavy summer reading. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






Most millers regard careful scouring of 


wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 







that thoroughly washing it with clear, 






pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. 










So we do it. 









FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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-| | Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss » Imperator 
: THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


le WICHITA, KANSAS 
vs SUPPLEMENTARY MILL — MARION, OHIO 








Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


\) ~~) ACME-EVANS 
| COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,”’’ Indianapolis 








Minnesota Girt Flour... . . . long on quality! 
; Spring Wheat re Patent ees CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, a 
e ( n h che { and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 














66 Cremo”’ Just theeream Crookston Milling Company EVANS MILLING COQ. et nee eopUCTS 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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The Family Flour Trade Is 
Discriminating!. . 


It asks for the flour it wants by brand 
name—quality is recognized and de- 
manded—price appeal is secondary. 


“BIG JO 


is outstanding among good flours as 
the repeater—once used always want- 
ed—hence the dealer knows it as a 
“moving item” and a sure profit pro- 
ducer. 





WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA - U.S.A. 














ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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* IN A LOCKER PLANT * 





Above in the picture is a woman patron making food withdrawals from her 
locker in the East End Locker Service, Des Moines, Iowa, Below are employees of 
that plant making lard, Rendering is one of the side lines of locker service. 





Food Lockers 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Riverside Code = *1V® ETTER REVISION §=Per Copy $12.50 
For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











(Continued from page 7.) 

loaf made from the same batch of dough 
as any two different loaves would be. 

Cakes for freezing are baked, then 
cooled. After cooling they are removed 
from tins, wrapped in waxed paper and 
boxed. The boxes prevent their being 
crushed by other packages in the locker. 
After thawing they are eaten as if they 
were fresh, without any reheating. They, 
too, should be left in their wrapping un- 
til after they have been thawed. 

Although cakes and bread may be 
stored for an almost indefinite time be- 
fore any notice will be made of staling, 
there is little advantage to long storage, 
for these products may be baked at any 
time, since their ingredients are not sea- 
sonable. Because they do take up stor- 
age room in the locker, for which patrons 
pay, the patrons are not encouraged to 
put in too large a supply at one time. 
Biscuits have been known to be eatable 
after two years’ storage at freezing 
temperatures, but this length of storage 
is impractical. There is an advantage in 
holding fruit pies for longer periods in 
the locker, because fresh peach, cherry, 
blueberry, boysenberry, raspberry and 
strawberry pies are appreciated during 
the winter months when the fresh fruit 
is not available. 

A cake novelty which can be kept for 


many months in a frozen condition is 
the “Angel Food Dream.” It is made by 
slicing a quarter-inch off the top of an 
angel food cake. This is laid aside care 
fully, for it will be used later. Then one 
quarter inch in from the outside of the 
cake and one-quarter inch in from the 
inside ring the inside of the cake is 
scooped out leaving about a quarter-inch 
layer at the bottom. This inside part of 
the cake is crumbled and mixed with a 
pint of sherbet or fruit ice cream. Then 
it is packed in the scooped out ring, and 
the top is put back on. After frosting, 
the cake is frozen and kept in the frozen 
condition until served. It is sliced and 
served in the same manner as an ordi- 
nary angel food cake. It’s guaranteed 
to bring delighted “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” 
from all who eat it. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NUTRITION TEACHING TESTED 

SHELBOURNE F atts, Mass.—This_be- 
came a natural area for testing nutrition 
teaching when 200 women or practically 
all the town’s homemakers took courses 
in nutrition. Miss Margaret Robinson, 
the county home demonstration agent, 
was interested in noting bread prefer- 
ences after this instruction and checked 
with the drivers of bread trucks. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of instruction, 
the demand for whole wheat bread rose, 
but quickly fell to a minimum to be re- 
placed by enriched white bread which is 
now demanded by practically all home- 
makers. 
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Use 
ERR Fancy — 


CAKE FLOURS 


Dehra, Mich. 





Feed Supplies 























American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, Mo. 
Our 93rd year 











PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








hi 


FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
Howr Hubbard *!''*:& 














A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








(Continued from page 35.) 
have been relatively small this season, 
reflecting the reduced crushings of pea- 
nuts and the sharp reduction in imports 
of copra and copra meal. Supplies of 
peanut meal for the January-March 
quarter dropped to slightly over 10,000 
tons, making the six months’ supply 
slightly less than 40,000 tons. Copra 
meal supplies were down to 14,500 tons 
for the January-March quarter, giving 
an October-March total of about 57,000 
tons, which was 40,000 tons less than 
for the same period last season. 

Beet pulp supplies for the current 
season are estimated at 282,000 tons, or 
about 21,000 tons less than were avail- 
able last year. Of this quantity about 
85,000 tons were dried beet pulp and 
the remainder molasses beet pulp. 

Prices of practically all important 
feeds tended steadily upward during the 
quarter, reaching a peak about the mid- 
dle of March, when the index was 170.6, 
using 1935-36 as the base period. Wheat 
feeds, influenced by an unusually active 
demand from dairymen and other feed- 
ers, advanced to the highest level since 
1920. Bran apparently reached the sea- 
son’s peak in the third week in April 
when prices at the leading markets av- 
eraged $42.08 ton, compared with $84.54 
the first week in January. 

Cottonseed meal remained at relatively 
high levels, but prices tended downward 
from the middle of January. At the 
close of March the average price of 41% 
cottonseed meal at the principal mar- 
kets was $41.20, compared with the Jan- 
uary peak of $43.88 ton. Soybean meal 
ranged around $13 ton above the five- 
year 1933-37 average during the Janu- 
ary-March quarter, with the highest 
price of the season reached during the 
last week in January, when 41% soy- 
bean meal averaged slightly over $50 ton 
at the leading marketing centers. Lin- 
seed meal was relatively cheaper than 
other concentrates and ranged only $3 
@5 ton above the 10-year average. High- 
est prices prevailed during February, 
when the average at the leading mar- 
kets was about $42.25 ton. 

With the exception of wheat feeds, 
prices have tended downward since the 
close of March. The index number as 
of May 12 was 165.0, compared with 
the March average of 168.1. Prices of 
wheat feeds declined about $1 ton during 
the second week in May, when adjust- 
ments were made toward the March 
levels as required by the general max- 
imum price regulations issued April 28 
by the Office of Price Administration. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TEACHING TEACHERS 

Cuicaco, Itit.—Teaching teachers was 
the work of Miss See Rice, field repre- 
sentative of Wheat Flour Institute, in 
New Orleans recently. She gave bread 
making demonstrations to groups of 
home service directors of the New Or- 
leans Public Service Co. These home 
service directors will in turn teach classes 
in nutrition. Another demonstration 
through which Miss Rice was able to 
reach a large number was given in Jack- 
son, Miss., for school lunch supervisors. 
The nutritionists who saw this demon- 
stration were from all parts of Missis- 
sippi and represented districts of the 
state’s hot lunch project. 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 


“Sunshine Quality ”’ 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 








brighter business, brighter profits 
for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 


you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 
* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA 





EAT FLOUR 


- KANSAS (NstiTuTE 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 





ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


* 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. G. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
LOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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The Grain Man’s Dilemma 


A Convention Address by Milton P. Fuller, from 
the Notebook of C. C. Isely 


ANSAS grain, feed and seed deal- 
K ers, in their recent annual con- 
vention at Dodge City, found 
that they had never been confronted with 
a more serious situation. The close at- 
tention at the sessions and the intelli- 
gent discussion by capable speakers dis- 
closed the earnest attitude of business 
men to the overwhelming problems of a 
world cataclysm and a thoughtful con- 
sideration of how they might do their 
part. 
Milton P. Fuller, vice president of the 
Page Mill Co. defined “The 
Grain Man’s Dilemma” when he said: 


Thomas 


“Perhaps your secretary and I made a 
wiser choice than we realized when we 
used the word ‘dilemma’ in the title of 
this brief talk. 
in mind was 


What we probably had 
rather than 
‘dilemma,’ but the more I think of it 
the better dilemma seems to fit the case, 
as the dictionary definition of a dilemma 
is ‘a question which is so presented that 
whatever answer is given is wrong.’ That 
is why we speak of the two horns of a 
Neither of them makes a com- 
fortable resting place, and for most of 
the problems of the grain men today, any 
answer is apt to be wrong. 
what may have been a perfectly good 
solution and answer yesterday may be 


‘problem’ 


dilemma. 


Moreover, 


questionable today and all wrong to- 
morrow. 

“The grain man, who is essentially a 
middle man, never was so much in the 
He is between the 
upper millstone of price ceilings and the 


middle as he is now. 


nether millstone of loan values or priori- 
ties. He has a reduced volume of busi- 
He has 
lost much of his most efficient help, and 
must pay more money for less capable 
men, if he can get them at all. He is 
anxious as a good citizen to buy defense 


ness and a larger unit overhead. 


bonds and to help in every way he can 
with all worthwhile war projects, and 
at the same time he is terribly blue and 
depressed by his suspicions that much 
of his hard-earned substance is being 
wasted on projects which, if they ever 
were necessary, have outlived their use- 
fulness,—their proponents still fiddling 
around while the world burns. He even 
sees his money, which was cheerfully 
given up for war purposes, diverted in 
some instances to the support of govern- 
ment financed projects which are in 
direct competition with business. He is 
torn between his reduced possibility of 
normal earnings, and the constant need 
for more taxes and for defense bond 
purchases. He is faced by the necessity 
of trying to continue business or shutting 
up shop for the duration. He is indeed 
in the middle—between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. 

Justice Owen J. Roberts 
of the U. S. Supreme Court is reported 
to have said, ‘I cannot understand the 
smugness of the United States; I cannot 
understand its complacency. I don’t have 
to tell you that this country faces a crisis 
the like of which it has never known. 
You know that however much the bur- 
den grows heavier, how much the purse 
grows lighter, we civilians have got 
to bear the brunt of this thing. If we 
are to live as we have in the past, what 
we must have is greater sacrifice for 
democracy. That is the thing we have to 


“Associate 


face today; we have got to make up our 
minds that if we are going to save 
democracy we have got to save its most 
priceless privileges, individual initiative, 
individual responsibility, individual touch 
with our fellow citizens, individual aid. 
If we give that up, we give up every- 
thing.’ 

“If we win the war, and I have no 
doubt but that we will ultimately win it, 
but at the same time lose our American 
way of life—become regimented, govern- 
ment-directed pawns, we will have won 
a hollow victory. I say, thank God for 
some of the men who can see the dangers 
which beset us from within as well as 
those from without, and insist that our 
country must be saved not only from 
the brigands of the Axis powers, but 
also from the insidious elements in our 
own society who can see no good in the 
system of economy which has built this 
great country, and would feed it into 
the maw of a venal demagoguery. 

“It is slim comfort to know that the 
automobile dealers, the tire dealers, stock 
brokers, grain brokers, and even the ex- 
changes themselves are up against it 
worse than we are. We have many things 
to be thankful for, the main one being 
that there isn’t much danger of priority 
regulations on our principal raw ma- 
terial, but I think that our anxiety and 
worry about the middleman goes deeper 
than that. To us there is a rather 
marked symptom of crass_ inefficiency 
somewhere in some of the high places. 
None of us object to having things done 
in proper order, but it does rather ‘burn 
us up’ to know that precious time is 
being wasted and that precious man- 
power is being dissipated by a _ vast 
army of bureaucratic employees who are 
running around in circles. 

“One possible reason for our being so 
critical is that we expect too much of 
rather ordinary men, who through some 
shift of politics or happenstance get into 
high places. There is an old saying that 
an expert is an ordinary man who is a 
long way from and we must 
realize that most men in Washington 
are people just like ourselves, with the 
same failings, making the same errors 
in judgment, and having the same lazy 
streaks that we have. Any of you who 
have spent much time in Washington 
know that it has more than its share of 
‘putter-offers’ and 


home, 


‘buck-passers.’ — It 
seems that what we need there, more 
than anything else, is a few men with 
perhaps a little more than ordinary good 
horse sense, who have initiative and push 
enough to get things done. . It re- 
mains to be proven whether we can rise 
to the occasion.” 

Paraphrasing Deems Taylor, Mr. Ful- 
ler concluded: The best thing for all of 
us to do, musicians, farmers, millers, 
grain men, business people or artists, 
everywhere, is to hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to give the defense administration 
the best we have whenever it is called 
for; to do any defense job that comes 
our way, but above all to carry on with 
our regular work even more earnestly, 
more seriously than ever, keeping our 
feet on the ground, our heads cool, our 
hearts warm, and our hands busy. That 
is not the way Deems Taylor said it, 
but that doubtless is what he meant. 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








>< g x iN 
GENUINE 
AGLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Milts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY,N. Y. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 

. Plain and Selfrising 

) THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
DN cee 9 WIT 


1SDOM 


In ryits 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce . MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMIT‘O” 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 = 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 12, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ... -120,154 184 258 1,670 
Private te rminals 3 -- 4 2 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





BORED: -ccnwawes 120,156 184 261 1,672 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,719 ¥% 52 13 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 

Churchill 

Victoria 

Prince Rupert ... 1,206 














Bets covosves 159,653 184 330 1,773 
Year ago ....... 117,422 528 940 926 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,527 18 276 30 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 








GPM GIV. wvccoce 55 2 2 
Dotale scscoese 6,582 Is 78 32 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
RS. sx6ek news 5,326 23 11 67 
 badentean's 146 10 178 96 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
fee 199 ro 9 3 


WOREER osndavex 5,671 33 197 166 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-June 12, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..220,559 1,855 15,606 16,954 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GA: GIG, i éaaes 2,821 s 420 265 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-June 12, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..182,077 2,324 18,225 16,333 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Orn Gi¥v. ccsvse 5,621 1 547 180 











Primary Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 13, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 





Receipts——~ -—Shipments—, 
Ww heat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago .. 18 394 61 45 125 75 


Duluth .... 738 723 119 ‘ 
Indpls. .... 3 47 6 e's 47 24 
Kan, City.. 122 75 20 89 122 30 
Milwaukee. . 56 oe as 1 d 
i ae 393 44 43 143 23 14 
Omaha 39 40 8 11 64 32 
Peoria ... ee 83 as 13 25 2 
Sioux Cty. 17 22 +“ 2 22 o% 
St. Jos. .. 21 19 2 59 19 2 
St. Louis.. 30 28 12 1 10 4 
Wichita .. 32 ee o* 12 











Totals ..1,413 1,531 142 492 458 187 
Last week.1,288 950 164 363 634 189 
Last year..1,417 472 199 1,092 666 84 

Seaboard— 

New York. ‘*%2 





Totals . 2 ax i% as 
Last week. 68 10 2 3 
Last year. 354 41 11 
*Bonded. 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
Cn 466 4:80:0% es 20 16 5 
eer 62 ee ee F 
Indianapolis ...... oe 5 se 2 
Milwaukee ....... ar 2 - ‘ 
Minneapolis ...... 9 2 12 ee 
POOP. ccccsccccce 6 sa 9 
a: SOOO seveces 2 ° 
eee ee 71 37 28 16 
Last week ....... 48 41 18 20 
EME VORP 2c cccece 40 38 65 37 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
13, 1942, and June 14, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond— 
June 13 June 14 June 13 June 14 

1942 1941 1942 1941 


Wheat occ» 219,652 140,620 16,123 35,493 
CHR . sc cc sews 61,751 58,755 0 le nes 
GREB cecscces 2,943 4,296 ee 266 
i. eee 17,300 5,665 1,338 3,654 
Bariey .ccccs 3,956 5,079 7 10 
Flaxseed .... 1,458 2,698 see eee 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 13, in tons, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... q7 


Kansas City .. 1,500 1,925 3,725 4,125 
Philadelphia .. 500 380 ven 
Milwaukee .... 40 40 2,200 3,080 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending June 13, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 148 136 27 56 926 2,227 

Duluth* ..... 30 39 ae -. 435 471 

*31,145 bus reported shrinkage. 







Again We Say- 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Piicuts 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C i 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS | 








LIBERTY FLOUR. 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. y. 








High is 
“Diamond D’? =" Shiga sats toes fa 
eat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated - 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO.. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
ts and Feed Mills f 


344 DELAWARE:AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











* * REPRINTS * * 


For the benefit of those who may desire reprints of editorial or éther articles 
appearing in THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, the publishers will supply such 
reprints at actual cost, approximately as follows for articles occupying one page 
or less of space, ordered within six weeks of publication; $2.50 for the first 100; 
50c for each additional 100 up to 1 ,000; $5.00 for each additional 1,000; minimum | 
order, $2.50. For later orders a charge for resetting type will be added. Addi- 
tional charges, at cost, will be made for articles exceeding one page in length, 
for reprints in pamphlet form, for special paper stock, extra color, etc. — ' 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLE 


-OR, ANY. BRANCH OFFICE 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis - Minn. 
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Every convention has its lighter side. 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


- « @ glimpse of the lighter side 


This view is particularly appropriate 


because of the enriched bread which contributes to the ham sandwich being passed 
to Peter A. Neibauer, of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Billings, Mont., by Conrad C. 
Johnson, Innis, Speiden & Co., New York City. The occasion was any noon at the 
recent annual convention of the Association of Operative Millers in Seattle, and the 


place was Innis, Speiden’s headquarters. 


Personal & Othewuse 


NASHVILLE CALLERS 

Leo Lichten, Atlanta, Ga., Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., visited in Nashville 
last week with flour blenders and bakers. 
E. E. Laurent, of the Dunlop Milling 
Co,, Clarksville, Tenn., and W. T. Mont- 
ford, of the Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, also called on Nashville 
flour buyers. 
AT GRADUATION EXERCISES 

Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Mrs. Evers, attended 
the graduation exercises of their son, 
Bernard, Jr., at St. John’s Military 
Academy, Delafield, Wis. 


ON WASHINGTON FRONT 


J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Boston, New Eng- 
land manager of the Doughnut Corp. of 
America, recently ventured to Washing- 
ton on business. 


NEW YORK TRIP 

Frederick W. Stock, Boston manager 
of F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, 
Mich., has been on a business trip to 
New York. 

FISH 

Victor Davis, of the grain department 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, recently visited old associates on 
the Hutchinson, Kansas, board of trade 
and had the boys hanging on the ropes 
as he exhibited pictures of fish taken 
on a northern Minnesota expedition. 
Hutchinson fishermen are condemned by 
thin tires mostly to creek bank fishing 
this year. 

Orville Keeler, sales manager for the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, is 
spending a fortnight in quest of the elu- 
sive trout in the Colorado mountains. 
Mrs. Keeler accompanies him. 


AUGUST BUSCH IN UNIFORM 


August Busch, Jr., first vice president 
and general manager of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., was sworn in on June 10 as a 


In the background is H. B. Hobbs, of 


Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, III. 
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And still on the lighter side (because the 


convention ladies didn’t waste any time worrying about how to mix vitamins and 
flour economically, nor did they bother their heads about why wheat has a habit 
of being too wet or too dry for milling purposes), we offer this view of some feminine 


conventioners. 


All from Seattle, they are, from the left, Mrs. James Early, Mrs, 


H. E. Stevens, Mrs. C. E. Miller and Mrs. A. H. Rousseau. 





serving the A.O.M. 


Three presidents of the Association of Operative Millers appear in this 


convention picture. 


At the left is Horace Kohler, of the Fuhrer-Ford Milling 


Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., who, as 1941-42 president, presided at most of the 


sessions during the Seattle gathering. 


Grier, of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


In the center is the new head 





Carl 
Frank W. Witter, right, of the 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, was chief of the organization in 1923. 





major in the Ordnance Department of 
the United States Army. He is now 
winding up his business and _ personal 
affairs preparatory to leaving June 22 
for Washington for assignment to duty. 


SATISFACTORY RECOVERY 

Charles P. Oliver, of the Office of 
Price Administration, working with prob- 
lems in the baking industry, has recent- 
ly been confined in his home at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., by illness. He is mak- 
ing a satisfactory recovery, however, and 
expects to be back at his desk in Wash- 
ington shortly. 


WEDDING IN HONOLULU 


Mrs. Jenny Wunder, whose husband, 
Bert H. Wunder, was one of the well- 


known and respected members of the 
New York flour trade, announces the 
marriage of her daughter, Betty Jane, 
to Alan Harvey Schirmer, ensign, United 
States Navy, on April 23 in Honolulu. 
After Mr. Wunder’s death, Mrs. Wun- 
der and her daughter went to Honolulu 
for a visit and liked it so well they made 
it their permanent home, and Mrs. Wun- 
der took a civil service position. Before 
her marriage she was connected with the 
clerical staff of a Minneapolis mill. 


SWORN INTO SERVICE 


Henry Zeller Urban, son of George 


P. Urban, president of the George Urban . 


Milling Co., Buffalo, was among a group 
of naval volunteers who were sworn into 
service on June 7, “Avenge Pearl Har- 





bor Day,” on the steps of the Buffalo 
City Hall. His father attended the cere- 
mony, which was participated in by units 
of the Army, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard. 
CRUISER IN SERVICE 

Charles Belknap, executive vice presi- 
dent Monsanto Chemical Co., is a former 
commander in the Navy and a graduate 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Recently he donated the services of his 
cruiser, Palengro, to the United States 
Coast Guard for Atlantic patrol duty 


HOME FROM TRIP 

W. P. Craig, of W. P. Craig & Co., 
brokerage firm of Atlanta, returned from 
a trip through 
Georgia. 
NEW DAUGHTER 

A girl was born May 12 to W. H. 
Roberts, Ideal Bakery, Clinton, S. C., 
and Mrs. Roberts. The young lady has 
been named Gloria Nell. 


Alabama and middle 


CROWDED OUT 

Uncle Sam crowded Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. out of the Mutual 
Building at Kansas City June 15, so 
the firm moved to 1012 Baltimore. The 
telephone number still is Victor 3931. 


QUARTER FINALIST 

Fred Schindler, southwestern sales 
director for Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, qualified for the playoff 
in the Heart of America golf tourna- 
ment with a par breaking 71, only a 
stroke behind the medalist. He then 
went on to the quarter finals before 
being eliminated. 


PROMOTED 


Ben M. Ferguson, older son of T. E. 
(Earl) Ferguson, of Brackett Grain Cuv., 
Fort Worth, who entered the army «s 
a private about a year ago, is now 4 
master sergeant, in charge of the per- 
sonnel office at the new camp, Gruber, 
near Muskogee, Okla. His younger 
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prother, Robert, is a first class seaman 
jn the Coast Guard, stationed at Miami, 
Fla. 
AT FORMER HOME 

Robert T. Howle, sales manager of 
the Amarillo, Texas, mill of General 
Mills, Inc., was an Oklahoma City vis- 
itor. Mr. Howle, before his transfer 
to Amarillo, was director of sales for 
the Oklahoma City plant of the com- 
pany. 
IN NEW YORK 

F. E. Roth, president Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., made his 
New York headquarters, during a recent 
business trip, with E. S. Thompson, the 
mill’s representative. 


ARRIVAL OF TWINS 


Thomas M. Connolly, of the New York 
office of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
receiving congratulations on June 12 on 
the arrival that morning of twin boys. 


FIRST BORN 


Richard Anderson, who recently suc- 
ceeded Robert Grandall as Milwaukee 
branch manager for Procter & Gamble, is 
passing out cigars on his first born. 
The new addition is a girl. Mr. Grandall 
resigned after being inducted into the 
armed forces. Mr. Anderson was for- 
merly with Standard Milling Co. 


ANTICIPATION 

Fred Laufenberg, secretary of the 
Milwaukee and of the Wisconsin bakers 
associations, has been confined to his 
home in Milwaukee with the flu. He 
is gaining nicely and expects to get in 
some trout fishing during the Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades Associa- 
tion lake cruise to Muskegon and return, 
June 26. : 
HOME FROM EAST 

E. M. Stults, president, Buckeye Ce- 
real Co., Massillon, Ohio, has returned 
from an eastern trip which took him to 
New York, Boston and Portland, Maine. 
He spent part of last winter in Florida, 
and is not so active as formerly. 


MARRIED 


Edward Erickson, sales representative 
for General Mills, Inc., at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and Miss Patricia Ann Schrum, 
of Oil City, Pa., were married on May 30. 
FLYING TRIP 

Harold Thurman, of the Thurman 
Flour Co., Boston, made a flying trip to 
the Northwest and Southwest last week, 
to call on his company’s mill connections. 
PARTY GUESTS 

K. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., and George Man- 
schot, Kern & Manschot, Milwaukee, 
were in Chicago on June 11 and attended 
the annual outing of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors held at the 
Rolling Green Country Club. 

IN AIR SERVICE 

Thomas R. Coyne, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, left June 10 
for Miami Beach, where he will take 
training for the administrative branch of 
the air corps. Lieutenant Coyne was 
licensed as a pilot several years ago. 
FAMILY VISIT 

Gustave Breaux, formerly sales man- 
ager and official of the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., and later secretary-manager of 
the Southeastern Millers Association for 
some years, has gone to Pelham Manor, 
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N. Y., to visit his daughter, Mrs. David 
Minton, until July. His grandson, C. 
Ballard Breaux, Jr., is home from Staun- 
ton Military School for the summer. 
NEW YORKER IN WEST 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
visited friends in Kansas City last week. 
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ARGENTINA TO BUY CORN 
AT GUARANTEED PRICES 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Argentina 





Government has again authorized its 
grain board to purchase corn at guaran- 
teed minimum prices but purchases this 
year are to be made contingent upon the 
fulfillment of several conditions, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced. 
The conditions in general are aimed at 
reducing the area planted to corn, wheat, 
linseed and sunflower seed, and at bring- 
ing about a diversification in Argentine 
agriculture. 

A decree effective May 12 authorized 
the grain board to purchase 1941-42 crop 
corn on the cob at a guaranteed price 
equivalent to 4.40 pesos per quintal (33c 
bu) shelled basis delivered in the port 
of Buenos Aires. This compares with 
last year’s guaranteed price of 4.75 pesos 
per quintal (36c¢ bu). 
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ODT TO STUDY FREIGHT 
SHIPPING REQUIREMENTS 


As an aid to bringing about greater 
utilization of existing freight transpor- 
tation facilities, the Office of Defense 
Transportation has initiated a plan de- 
signed to provide monthly an accurate 
forecast of the nation’s freight equip- 
ment requirements. 

Joseph B. Eastman, ODT director, has 
asked a large number of manufacturers, 
producers and distributors to submit, 
beginning June 15, an advance monthly 
estimate of traffic movement from their 
establishments. The information, to be 
provided on a special form, will include 
the commodity to be shipped, the number 
and kind of cars needed, their destina- 
tions and, if highway transportation is 
to be used, the number of trucks con- 
templated. 
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DISCUSSIONS TO FEATURE 
MACARONI TRADE MEETING 


A program featuring discussions on 
price ceilings, priorities, truck orders, 
government buying, and products and 
package adjustments has been planned 
for the conference of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Association to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 22 and 23. 








— > 

Some of the varied activities at the recent 
A.O.M. convention from a “roundtable” dis- 
cussion at the annual allied trades party 
to the traditional Wallace & Tiernan car- 
nation, are recalled in pictures on these 
pages. In the first, a gentleman from Mon- 
tana meets one from Washington. Vergil 
Standley, of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, is left. On the right is E. J. Call, 
Preston Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash. Those seated at an allied party table 
are, from the left, Lyle B. Kiddie, La 
Grande (Ore.) Milling Co., Peter A. Nei- 
bauer, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Billings, 
Mont; John Nolf, W. J. Jennison Co., Ap- 
pleton, Minn. and B. W. Dedrick, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Next table: Hugh Mc- 
Donald, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, Bart Dengler, V-O Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, W. J. Follmer, Los Angeles, and 
Carl Grier, (the new A.O.M. president), 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The bot- 
tom photograph shows three men of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. staff. The excep- 
tion is C. E. Robinson, second from left, 
of General Mills, Inc. Others are W. S. 
Alien, vice president, John Locke, general 
manager, and W. L. Haley, director of 
products control. 
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“He wants some unenriched bread, packed in these shoe 
boxes, so he can smuggle it back to South Carolina.” 





Millers, Officials Co-operate 
To Make South Carolina Flour 
Enrichment Law Practical 


Wasuineron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
first enriched flour law to be adopted 
by any state in the Union—to become 
operative in South Carolina in August— 
will be governed by regulations which 
will not be burdensome to the milling in- 
dustry. Officials of South Carolina are 
anxious to have their compulsory enrich- 
ment statute so operated as to provide 
a model for other states in the nation 
to follow, and with no crack-pot ideas 
woven into the code to destroy the full 
effect of the law in providing nutritive 
food for the citizens of that common- 
wealth. 

This in substance is the report which 
has reached official circles in Washing- 
ton which have a double interest in sur- 
rounding the operations of the enrich- 
ment program in the Palemetto state 
with safeguards which will provide an 
accurate pattern for state legislatures 
to study when the subjects of enriched 
flour and bread are presented to them 
at their next sessions. 

From an industry point of view, Her- 
man Fakler, Washington representative 
of the organized millers, feels certain 
that the South Carolina authorities are 
approaching the problem of regulations 
in the right manner. Mr. Fakler was in- 
vited by South Carolina’s Commissioner 
of Agriculture Jones to confer on the 
subject of regulations, and spent June 
10 in conference with Mr. Jones and 
other administrative officers who will 
have charge of the operations of the en- 
riched flour and bread law. 

Upon his return to Washington, Mr. 
Fakler reported that he was much im- 
pressed with the attitude of the South 
Carolina officials who went about the 


business-like matter of drafting the reg- 
ulations with a spirit of co-operation 
which bespoke for this state wide experi- 
ment in better nutrition. 

Upon Commissioner Jones’s 
Mr. Fakler outlined what suggestions 
the milling industry had to make in re- 


request, 


lation to the regulations. He proposed 
that the definition of flour and self-rising 
flour be such as to exclude the specialty 
flours such as cake, biscuit and pastry 
flour. He suggested that the matter of 
uniformity of labeling was important 
and requested that South Carolina follow 
the regulations of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration on these. 

Mr. Fakler foresaw some provision in 
the regulations might be necessary in or- 
der to give the mills ample time to work 
off their present stocks of labels, and 
outlined a procedure for modification of 
the present labels to bring them into con- 
formity with the South Carolina act. 
Another suggestion was that the state 
devise a system of issuing certificates re- 


“SHE KNOWS THE ROPES” 

HUTCHINSON, Kas. — Shortage of 
manpower does not worry George E. 
Gano, Hutchinson terminal and line 
elevator operator. When H. E. Dixon 
quit as manager of the firm’s Tribune, 
Kansas, elevator for war work, Mr. 
Gano recalled the daughter of a 
former manager, the late M. J. Long, 
who virtually grew up in the eleva- 
tor, And so Miss Marcia Long of 
Dodge City has gone back to Tribune 
as manager. “And she knows the 
ropes,” comments Mr. Gano. 





quired by the law to be furnished millers 
by bakers and commercial processors 
who purchase unenriched flour either for 
the purpose of making enriched bread 
with enriched yeast or for the manufac- 
ture of permissible unenriched products. 

Commissioner Jones informed Mr. Fak- 
ler that his suggestions would be given 
sympathetic consideration, and indicated 
that it would be desirable for South 
Carolina to follow the federal regula- 
tions as to labeling, and also that it 
would be permissible to modify existing 
labels either by over-printing, by stencil- 
ing or by the use of tags sewn on bags. 
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WHEAT IMPROVEMENT DAYS 
SCHEDULED IN NEBRASKA 


Lincotn, Nes.—With Nebraska’s pros- 
pects for a bumper wheat harvest de- 
scribed as the best in years, interest is 
again running high in the wheat improve- 
ment field days to be held throughout 
the state this month, according to Glenn 
H. LeDioyt, field secretary of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Association. 
A series of 26 meetings, most of which 
include the inspection of barley and oats 
tests as well as wheat, was planned by 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement Asso- 
ciation in co-operation with the exten- 
sion service of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. 

The pattern for this year’s grain im- 
provement meetings will follow closely 
those used for the past three seasons. 
The Nebraska testing program is on a 
regional basis and farmers’ samples of 
wheat from several counties are planted 
in a plot. Eighteen regional winter wheat 
tests were planted and all are in good 
to excellent condition for the field meet- 
ings. The classification will be made in 
the master nursery at Lincoln, which in- 
cluded over 2,000 farmers’ samples of 
wheat, and then checked in the regional 
plots. 

For the first time, proper storage of 
small grains will be featured at the grain 
improvement meetings. “Small Grain 
Storage Structures,” a recent .publica- 
tion of the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture, which gives detailed information 
on the principles of proper storage for 
maintaining grain quality, as well as 
timely suggestions on storage repair, will 
be distributed to those in attendance. 

Most of this year’s meetings will be 
held in the evening to permit a larger 
number of farmers to attend than is 

The meetings 
have been scheduled to begin in south- 
eastern Nebraska 
weeks prior to 
westward in the state. 
completed on July 3: 

The schedule follows: 


possible during the day. 


approximately two 


harvest and progress 


They will be 


EASTERN 
County—Date—Location— 
Cass—June 18—Eagle. 
Saunders—June 18—Wahoo. 
Seward—June 19—Utica. 
Polk—June 20—Stromsburg. 
Cuming—June 22—West Point. 


Dixon—June 22—Concord. 
Platte—June 23—Columbus. 
Boone—June 23—Albion. 
CENTRAL 
Howard—June 24—St. Paul. 


Webster—June 24—Bluehill. 
Franklin—June 25—Upland. 
Phelps—June 25—Funk. 
Gosper—-June 26—Smithfield. 
Gosper—June 26—Elwood. 
WESTERN 
Lincoln—June 29—Wallace. 
Chase—June 29—Enders. 
Dawes—June 30—Chadron. 
Sheridan—June 30—Rushville. 
Morrill—July 1—Bridgeport. 
Banner—July 2—Harrisburg. 
Scottsbluff—July 2—Gering. 
Garden—July 3—Oshkosh. 


‘duct has been effected. 
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FARM PRICES CLIMB 
TO PARITY LEVEL 


Two Point Rise in 30 Days Ended May 15 
—Average 152% of Pre-World 
War I Levels 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—Supported by na- 
tional supplies of consumption meats, 
potatoes and cotton, farm product prices 
have reached parity with producers’ ex- 
penses for the first time since January. 

General level of prices received in- 
creased 2 index points in the 30 days 
ending May 15, to bring the average to 
152% of pre-World War I levels. Prices 
of commodities purchased by producers 
advanced one point during the month, 
likewise placing the index, including in- 
terest and taxes, at 152% of the 1909- 
1914 average. 

With income and outgo balancing, the 
nation’s farmers had achieved an aver- 
age of parity, although the Department 
of Agriculture, in disclosing the trend in 
its mid-month market price report, said 
all major groups but meats, cotton and 
cottonseed products still were below par- 
ity. 

General maximum price control had 
little if any effect on mid-May prices, th« 
department said. 

Fruit led the advances in farm produc! 
prices during the month with a 13-poini 
upturn. Chicken and egg prices rose 3 
points and dairy products one. Cotton 
and cottonseed also advanced slightly: 
grains held steady; and meat animals de 
clined 1 point. 

Farm product prices at local farm 
markets averaged 39% higher in the first 
five months of 1942 than in the same pe 
riod in 1941. 

Prices of feed were steady, with minor 
advances in prices of corn and bran off- 
set by slight declines in prices for most 
other important feeds. At 137% of the 
1910-14 average on May 15, the feed in- 
dex was the same as a month earlier. 

Mid-May parity prices of major farm 
products as figured by the department on 
the basis of all conditions on May 15, 
were: 

Wheat, 134.4c bu; corn, 97.6c bu; cot- 
ton, 18.85c, and hogs, $11.05 for 100 
Ibs. 

Actual prices received by farmers on 
May 15 for important products showed 
the following relationship to parity: 
wheat, 74%; corn, 83%; flaxseed, 95: 
eggs, 99; butterfat, 102; cotton, 102; po 
tatoes, 106; chickens, 106; apples, 107: 
hogs, 120; beef cattle, 129; and rice, 
144%. 
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PARAGUAY REQUIRES FLOUR MIXING 


Admixture of a proportion of na 
tionally produced corn, mandioca, rice 0: 
similar flour, not to exceed 30%, is re 
quired in imported wheat flour used for 
making bread, crackers and macaroni i! 
Paraguay, by terms of decree No, 12,245 
The percentage of mixture required is tv 
be determined in each case by the ex 
ecutive power in accordance with th: 
type of article to be produced and th 
supply of the Paraguayan produce o1 
hand. Special permits are necessary fo! 
milling and packaging unmixed flour 
Imported wheat flour may not be utilized 
until the mixture with the national pro 
The importation 
of flour other than wheat flour is pro- 
hibited. 
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WILLIAM M. RICHARDSON 
William M. Richardson, prominent in 
commercial and sports circles in Phila- 
delphia for over 40 years, died suddenly 
on June 11 at the age of 64. He had 
been active in flour, feed and grain as 
well as in other lines during practically 
his entire business life. He first became 
a clerk in a grain broker’s office and in 
1899 was taken into partnership in the 
grain and feed firm of S. C. Woolman 
& Co. Withdrawing from this connection 
in 1901 he joined his brother George 
in founding the hay, grain and feed firm 
In 1931 he and 
his brother also formed the National 


of Richardson Bros. 


Portland Cement Co. with offices in the 
Bourse. Mr. Richardson was a close 
friend of Connie Mack and the late John 
Shibe. Through these friendships, he 
met Clark Griffith and in 1919 he and 
Griffith bought the Washington baseball 
club of the American League at a price 
said to have been about $275,000. At 
the time of his death he was vice presi- 
dent of the club. 


J. C. MYTINGER 

J. C. Mytinger, who died at Wichita 
Falls, Texas, June 10, aged 51, was 
widely known in milling and grain cir- 
cles in Texas. He was long associated 
with J. A. Kemp and Frank Kell, and 
was manager of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co. from the early 20’s until 
sale of the Kell properties to General 
Mills, Inc., and during that time served 
a term as president of the Texas Grain 
Dealers Association. In recent years 
he had been in the real estate business 
at Wichita Falls. 


WILLIAM T, BURKE 

William T. Burke, who was active in 
the New York flour market for many 
years, died recently after an illness of 
several months. He was at one time a 
salesman for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. in New York, and also represented 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in the 
New York market. 


GEORGE H, EHRMANN 

George H. Ehrmann, 89, owner of 
Ehrmann’s Bakery, Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
for 42 years, died of a heart ailment at 
St. Anthony Hospital, that city, June 9, 
following an illness of six months. He 
was born in Louisville. 


JULIUS SCHUERMANN 

Julius Schuermann, manager of Pro- 
ducers Grain Co., St. Louis, died sud- 
denly June 12 of heart disease. He 
was 66 years old. Producers Grain Co. 
is associated with Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation. 
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Rains Benefit Wheat 
in Oklahoma 


Oxtanoma Crry, OkLa.—Wheat pros- 
pects this week were considerably boosted 
by timely rains which covered the state 
and ranged from showers to 61/, inches. 
Falling slowly over a period of several 
days, the rains brought maximum good, 
as surface moisture was badly depleted. 
The central and northwest wheat grow- 
ing areas were particularly benefited as 
wheat has reached the “dough” stage, 
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and the rain will help fill out the heads 
and insure a finer quality of grain. 
Wheat is well headed and harvesting is 
under way, with binders in the south- 
western and southern portions of the 
state. Combines will be used when fields 
are sufficiently dry. Condition of corn 
ranges from fair to good. The crop is 
in various stages—from “just planted” 
to “laid by.” 
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RAINS CHECK MOVEMENT 
OF WHEAT AT FORT WORTH 


Fort Wortu, Texas.—-After the first 
arrivals of new wheat here June 1, the 
movement picked up until, on June 8, 
there were 62 cars. Rains in the terri- 
tory last week checked loadings, however, 
and since the eighth there have been only 
a few scattered cars each day. 





With no more rains, the movement will 
be liberal in the third week of June, 
for while the fields in the south plains 
are still too wet for combines to operate, 
the grain is in good condition for har- 
vest. Quality of all the new wheat seen 
here so far is excellent, with No. 1 pre- 
dominating, though a few cars grade 
tough or sample on account of high 
moisture. Average protein of the 62 
cars on the eighth was 12.81%, with high- 
est 14.85% and lowest 11.50%. 

Shipments are coming from Texas and 
Oklahoma origins in about equal pro- 
portions. Practically all the new ar- 
rivals so far have been for storage, and 
not offered for sale. There has been 
practically no trading as yet on new 
wheat to arrive, as country dealers fear 
the bulk of the crop will go into the loan 
and buyers are waiting to see if there 
will not be enough free wheat to depress 
premiums materially before long. Stor- 
age room in sight is inadequate to take 
care of as much wheat as seems likely 
to need accommodation. 

Posted stocks of all grains at Fort 
Worth, June 6, totaled 9,591,000 bus. 
The total capacity of all elevators here 
is 19,500,000 bus, leaving about 10,000,000 
bus of space in theory, but allowance 
must be made for sufficient turning room 
in all the elevators and for stocks of 
grains other than wheat. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States June 
13, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 


Baltimore ..... 1,395 
Boston ........ 2,255 oe _ ee 
Buffalo ....... 6,606 oe - 288 os 
eee e3 és “s e¢ 7 
New York .... 2,640 : 
| eee 211 
Philadelphia .. 344 
eee ee 480 
EME 6 veces 214 
SOHO ka scic 14,145 ‘x om 288 7 
June 14, 1941.. 29,530 +9 471 2,894 10 


Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on June 15, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








SURG sAaceks 1,100 1,800 -- 3,825 4100 
GGRY ccecesa 1,200 425 100 1,350 400 
August .... 1,200 800 os Se “ 
September . 240 ae as 4,000 
October ... 120 2% -- 2,500 
November . oo 4,440 a 700 
Totals .. 3,860 4,465 100 15,475 800 


*Delivered in Chicago. 








Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

Week ending————- 
May 30 June6 June 13 
Five mills ....... 33,529 23,392 26,700 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 








CENTRAL BAG & BureiaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





cee IS oo rade b 04 sok kone vcd renee $4,904,187 
Cotas TOO ROR 8s By oo csc sccccetescvcssees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt pro! - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















Jones-HerreLsATER ConstTrRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: After the brief flurry of 
buying early in June, there were few cus- 
tomers left last week and sales reached 
only 27% of capacity, compared with 92% 
a week ago and 60% a year ago. 

Bakers waiting either for a market ad- 
vance such as they had 10 days ago or 
for the new crop harvest to give them 
something to think about. As it stands now 
they feel there is a floor below and almost 
a ceiling above the present values and 
buying is not encouraged. 

Clears very scarce and the market holds 
firm. Famiiy business slow, with buying 
only hand to mouth. Export business good 
where it can be done, 

Quotations, June 13: established brands 
family flour $6.35@6.60, bakers short patent 
$5.30@5.55, 95% $5.15@5.35, straight grade 
$5.05@5.25, first clear $3.90@4.15, second 
clear $3.65@3.90, low grade $3.55@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 8 quiet, 6 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales dropped off slight- 
ly, averaging 49%, compared with 58% last 
week. They were divided evenly between 
bakers and family trade. No exports. Op- 
eration improved, averaging 65% compared 
with last week’s 55%. Prices declined. 
Quotations, June 13: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.55, soft wheat short patent 
$6.60@7.55, standard patent $6.30@7.15, bak- 
ers extra fancy $5.70@5.80, bakers shert 
patent $5.55@5.65, bakers standard $5.50 
@ 5.60. 

Wichita: Sales about 20%; directions 
from 60 to 90%; quotations slightly higher. 

Hutchinson: New business scanty, with 
virtually no interest despite nearness of new 
crop year. Mills directed greater energies 
to getting directions, but were only mod- 
erately successful. 

Salina: Demand very slow, with prices 
about 10c bbl higher. Shipping directions 
quite satisfactory. 

Texas: With the new crop wheat move- 
ment impending, buyers maintain their in- 
difference, and sales show no improvement, 
and probably do not exceed 20 or 25% 
of capacity with any mills, and hardly that 
with ° others. However, operations hold 
around 50% of capacity, as for weeks past, 
indicating that bookings are being worked 
down, and it is thought many buyers are 
about ready to come into the market, and 
would do so on any material change either 
way now. Business practically all near 
home. Usual small dribble of export sales 
to Latin America; even that restricted by 
lack of vessel room, and shipment export 
sales already made held back for same 
reason. Prices unchanged. Quotations June 
12: family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.60 
@7.10, high patent $6.10@6.60, standard 
bakers 98's $5.60@5.80; first clears, sacked, 
$4.70@4.90, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: New business with spring 
wheat mills is rather slim. There is some 
interest displayed by both medium-sized 
and the larger bakers, but the buyers are 
unable to get together with the mills on 
prices. They want bargains, and will not 
place orders until they are satisfied. 

The situation is not a healthy one. Mills 
have about 40% more business on their 
books than a year age. The end of the 
crop year is in sight, and yet shipping 
directions are more difficult to get than 
ever before. The result is that an occa- 
sional mill will sell a lot of flour at a low 
price in order to get directions to run on. 
Buyers, naturally, base their ideas as to 
market prices on these ‘“distress’’ bookings. 

Clears are showing independent strength 
so that the spread between these grades 
and patents has narrowed. Mills, running 
as lightly as they are, say they are unable 
to take all the business they are offered 
in clears for prompt shipment. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last week 
dropped to about 47% of capacity, com- 
pared with 90% a week earlier and 50% 
last year. 


Quotations, June 16: established brands 
family patents $6@6.05, spring first patent 
$5.65@5.75, standard patent $5.45 @5.55, 
fancy clear $5.40@5.50, first clear $5.20@ 
5.30, second clear $3.95, whole wheat $5.50 
@ 5.65. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Draggy 
market, inquiry light; some interest dis- 
played, but buyers not willing to pay mill 
asking prices, so there is more shopping 
around for bargains than usual; shipping 
directions scarcer than ever, so production 
decreasing. Interior mills disposing of mill- 
feed as made at satisfactory prices and 
report trade not interested in future ship- 
ment. 


Duluth: Mill prices irregular but un- 
changed. Quotations, June 13: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Improved demand disappeared 
and sales light and generally in one and 
two car lots. Bakers show little interest 
and buy sparingly. Family business shows 
some signs of life and demand fairly ac- 
tive. Deliveries on the other hand have 
slowed up a little. Quotations, June 13: 
spring top patent $5.60@5.85, standard pat- 
ent $5.45@5.70, first clear $5.10@5.40, sec- 
ond clear $3.85@4.10, family flour $7.45@ 
7.60; hard winter short patent $5.45@5.80, 
95% patent $5.30@5.60, first clear $4.30@ 
4.80; soft winter short patent $5.35@5.70, 
standard patent $5.15@5.50, first clear $4.40 
@ 4.70. 


Usual car lot orders appearing for im- 
mediate shipment only. Good inquiry for 
clears of all kinds. Prices holding firm. 
Bakers continue to use up old contracts 
for their wants. Shipping directions are 
showing improvement. 

Quotations, June 13: soft wheat short 
patent $6.10@6.65, straight $5.35@5.85, first 
clear $4.55@5.05, hard wheat short patent 
$5.45@5.85, 95% $5.25@5.60, first clear $4.15 
@4.55, spring wheat top patent $5.35@5.95, 
standard patent $5.30@5.65, first clear $5.05 
@5.50. 


Toledo: Business rather dull. Uncertain- 
ty of future wheat prices when new crop 
is ready to move without adequate ele- 
vator space is partly responsible for both 
millers and buyers holding off on forward 
commitments. Toledo bid for No. 2 red 
wheat, 27c rate points to New York, June 
12, was $1.12%, or 6c under Chicago July 
future and about llc under December. Quo- 
tations, June 12: soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent, $5@5.15; locally made springs, 
high gluten $6.05, bakers patent $5.75, hard 
winter wheat bakers patent $5.65, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 


EASTERN STATES 

New York: After a brief flurry of in- 
terest and sales, business back nearly to 
its former state of dullness, and the ex- 
pectation of a good volume has died out. 
Current turnover consists chiefly of a car 
or two in routine buying, but it is evi- 
dent that further stocks will need to be 
absorbed in many quarters before others 
aré taken on, and the market must show 
steadier strength to give confidence to the 
trade. With losses in grain following im- 
mediately on the advances there is little 
incentive in that direction toward business 
nor do general conditions stimulate activ- 
ity. There ere few changes in the rela- 
tive positions, with clears continuing scarce, 
but a wider differential is shown by sev- 
eral spring wheat mills between high glu- 
tens and standard patents. Sales of cake 
flours reported in several quarters, em- 
bracing both eastern and western grades, 














St. Louis: Buying slightly improved. though in only moderate amounts. South- 
> 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 10 .... 111% 114% 118% 121% 111% 113% see oases 109% 110% 
oume Wh .sse 88 114% 119% 121% 112 114% aeee ome 111 111% 
June 12 .... 111% 113% 118% 121% 112% 114% er ‘oon 111 111 
June 13 .... 111% 114 118% 121% 111% 113% oak coon 109% 110% 
June 15 .... 111% 113% 118% 121% 111% 113% ie a 109% 110 
June 16 .... 112% 115% 120% 122% 113 115% coun oer 111% 111% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. Closed Closed 
June 10 90 914% 89% 94% —, ‘em Gane ear pia 
June 11 .... 90 94% 90 95 80% oes secs cées cons eevee 
June 12 .... 90 95 90 95 80% se ree sone ee . 
June 13 ches Pree 90 95 80% ° 
June 15 . ine 80% + 
June 16 wer ox 80% 
r ——CORN. -— OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept July Sept July Sept 
June 10 .... 79% 82% 86% 89% 84% 86% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
June 11 .... 79% 82% 86% 89 83% 86% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
June 12 .... 79% 81% 86% 88% 82% 85% 48% 49% 43% 45 
June 13 .... 79% 82 86 88% 83 85% 48% 49% 43% 45% 
June 15 .... 79% 2 86 88% 82% 85% 48% 49% 44% 45% 
June 16 .... 79% 82% 86% 89% 83% 85% 49 50 44% 45% 
¢ RYE , oF FLAXSEED————. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 10 .... 64% 67% 60 62% 248% 250% ee 58 56 
June 11 .... 64% 67% 60% 62% 250 251% 250 eee 57% 55% 
June 12 .... 64% 67% 60% 62% 248% 250% 248% aeae 56% 55% 
June 13 .... 65% 68 61% 63% 248 250 248 Per 56% 55% 
June 15 .... 64% 67% 60% 62% 248% 250% 248% tee 55 54% 
June 16 .... 65% 68% 61% 63% 249% 250% 249% cas 55 54% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 


Hard winter bran ....... see + @36.50 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... 
Flour middlingst ....... 


Se ME” ac cae oy oss 0.4:9.66 


tMinneapolis Kansas City 
ese BOR ia 40956 660 00% $....@36.50 $36.00@36.50 $....@. 


36.50@37.00 ....@.... 
--@39.50 36.50@37.00 37.00@37.25 40.00@40.25 
-++-@39.50 36.50@37.00 ....@.... 
Baltimore Philadelphia 


St. Louis Buffalo 
soe Beocetacse 6.2500uee 
35.50@36.00 37.75@38.00 vie case 
35.50@ 35.75 +++ @39.50 
«+++ @39.00 


+2. @41.00  ....@38.00 


Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Goering BOM <ocicvcescces $41.40@42.40 $44.00@44.50 $43.75@44.75 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... wre err 44.25 @ 44.50 rie. ee Ter, freer er, oar 
Soft winter bran ........ 41.65 @ 42.65 o@eses +2+-@.... 38.50@39.00 41.00@41.50 
Standard middlings* 43.50@ 44.50 eee Tee 44.00@ 44.50 «ee @41.50 ee. Ae 
Flour middlingst ........ 42.00@43.00 41.50@42.00 45.00@45.50 42.50@43.5 42.00@42.50 
Se PPT CTE ee 42.00@43.00 41.50@42.00 ....@42.50 ....@.... ee ae 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPOMRO. ccccvscss $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ........ +++ @28.00 ++++@29.00 ry, ere 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices, 
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westerns are without particular feature o; 
demand, and a discount of 10@20c continues 
along the line for immediate shipment. 

Quotations, June 13: spring high glutens 
$6.20@6.45, standard patents $5.70@6.05, 
clears $5.65@5.85, southwestern high glu- 
tens $5.80@6.10, 95's $5.75@5.95; soft win- 
ter straights, eastern $5.10@5.35, western 
$5.55 @5.70. 


Buffalo: Sales spotty, with no genera! 
buying interest. Buyers holding off, ap- 
parently hoping that some definite trend 
will develop which will permit them to 
base their estimates, and hoping naturally 
for a decided break downward. It is ob- 
served that with cash wheat selling from 
12 to 19c under the 1942 loan prices and 
the possibility of little free wheat that 
prices may advance rather than recede and 
this factor is coming in for considerable 
discussion. It is believed that if prices 
begin a sharp advance as a result of the 
disparity in the loan prices and the smal! 
supply of free wheat, buyers will begin 
placing substantial orders. Contracts have 
been worn down quite materially in many 
instances and the way has been cleared for 
a revival of buying. Consumer trade con- 
tinues heavy and only a clear-cut incentive, 
apparently, is needed to start a flow of new 
contracts to the mills. Foreign trade light 

Quotations, June 13: spring fancy patent 
$7.65@7.75 bbl, top bakery patent $6.05% 
6.15, standard patent $5.95@6.05, spring 
straights $5.85@5.95, spring first clear $5.70 
@5.90, soft winter short patent $6.70@6.8" 
pastry $5.80@5.90. 

Boston: New business scarce. Interest 
in the baking trade described as somewhat 
better, but it did not reflect itself in sale 
Some mill agents feel that a backlog o 
buying has been building up and that it 
will be unleashed in the near future. Oth 
ers are of the definite opinion that th: 
trade having been caught in the buying 
wave following our entry into the war wil! 
hold back and buy on a continuing hand 
to-mouth basis. Sales light and even)) 
divided as between spring and southwest 
ern patents. Family business at a stand 
still. Shipping directions reported holding 
up well. Prices unchanged. Quotation 
June 12: spring high glutens $6.45@6.55 
short patents $6.25@6.40, standard patent 
$6.10@6.25, first clears $5.70@5.85, south 
western short patents $6.20@6.30, standar: 
patents $6.05@6.20, Texas short patents $6.3: 
@6.35, standard patents $6.15@6.30, sof: 
winter patents $5.45@5.65, straights $5.25 
@5.45, clears $5.05@5.25. 

Baltimore: All quotations steady, as de- 
mand shows little change; receipts, 11,111 
bbls, a decrease of 5,038 bbls from last 
week. Quotations, June 13: spring first 
patent $6.50@6.75, standard $6.25@6.45, 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.35, 95% 
$5.95@6.20, soft winter short patent $6.40 
@7.10, straight $5@5.35. 

Philadelphia: Market alternately higher 
and lower in sympathy with the irregular 
action of wheat, but price changes at the 
close were narrow, with slight net losses 
on most kinds. Jobbers and bakers pretty 
well supplied for near wants and show 
little disposition to operate. Inquiry lim 
ited to small lots to satisfy current require- 
ments. Quotations, June 13: spring wheat 
short patent $6.05@6.20 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6, first spring clear $5.55@5.70. 
hard winter short patent $5.70@5.90, 95% 
$5.55@5.70, soft winter straights $4.85@5.55 

Pittsburgh: Limited bookings, prices un 
changed; shipping directions slow; south- 
western hard winter flour lead in sales 
Demand light for springs. Nearly all con 
sumers, concerned with new crop move- 
ment, holding off bookings until they have 
information as to outlook and trend. Fam- 
ily flour demand still slow. Soft winter 
wheat sales show slight improvement. Bet 
ter tone to bakers’ business; bread and 
cake sales rising because housewives giving 
up home baking in view of sugar ration- 
ing. Clears still in brisk demand. Quo- 
tations, June 13: spring short patent $6.20 
@6.70, standard patent $6.05@6.30, hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.10, standard 
patent $5.80@5.95, low protein hard win- 
ter standard patent $5.60@5.80, spring 
clears $5.80@6.05, soft winters $4.60@4.80 


bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales showed slight im- 
provement over previous extremely dul! 
weeks. Interest for futures contracts prac- 
tically nil, most sales for immediate to 
30-day delivery. Southwestern hard wheat 
flours got bulk of business. Slight pick-up 
in northern spring wheat flours. Midwestern 
and Pacific Coast flours dull; practically no 
business in latter because of all rail move- 
ment and rate disadvantages. Shipping 
directions well maintained. Prices unchanged 
to about 5c bbl higher. Bread and cake 
production good. 

Quotations, June 13: hard spring wheat 





A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.60@ 5.85 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.45@ 5.70 
Serie Geet COM 2c cicseccess 5.10@ 5.40 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.45@ 5.80 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.30@ 5.60 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.30@ 4.80 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.35@ 5.70 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.15@ 5.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.40@ 4.70 
MR as e's Saw w-914 6 3.75@ 3.90 
fe. eee eee 3.05@ 3.40 
ttSeattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $6.60@6.65 $8.20@8.40 
Soft winter straight.. 5.60@5.75 ....@.... 
NT ow cncevscceeces 5.60@5.75 5.10@5.30 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. 


t+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 


New York Baltimore 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Buffalo 


a Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$5.65@ 5.75 a ee $5.35@ 5.95 $6.05@ 6.15 $6.20@ 6.45 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.05@ 6.20 $6.25@ 6.40 See ere $6.15@ 6.80 
5.45@ 5.55 Ten Pree 5.30@ 5.65 5.95@ 6.05 5.70@ 6.05 6.25@ 6.45 5.85@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.25 ey ee 5.85@ 6.15 
5.20@ 5.30 ree eee 5.05@ 5.50 5.70@ 5.90 5.65@ 5.85 re ee 5.55@ 5.70 5.70@ 5.85 @ ey, aR 
Ter eres 6.35@ 6.60 5.45@ 5.85 osc scee 5.80@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.35 5.70@ 5.90 6.20@ 6.30 @ 5.90@ 6.20 
--@ ba 5.15@ 5.35 5.25@ 5.60 @icses 5.75@ 5.95 5.95@ 6.20 5.55@ 5.70 6.05@ 6.20 Se ee 5.60@ 5.90 
ee 3.90@ 4.15 4.15@ 4.55 eye ees ee Sea eS: FS --@ er ee” ee eS Fe 
-@ ° +obas bas 6.10@ 6.65 6.70@ 6.80 Ser. Pre 6.40@ 7.10 -.-@ 5.45@ 5.65 ah 6.40@ 6.95 
-@.... ree @..- 5.35@ 5.85 \ oe 5.10@ 5.70 *5.00@ 5.35 *4.85@ 5.55 5.25@ 5.45 = See 6.10@ 6.40 
oes @enne Poe, eee 4.55@ 5.05 ee wry eee cic cw Mw wa.s --@ 5.05@ 5.25 S eee 5.50@ 5.80 
3.70@ 4.05 ee er -++-@ 4.40 -@ 4.75 4.15@ 4.45 -++-@ 4.90 4.25@ 4.40 eSeae des Pee . @ 
2.90@ 340 ....@.... Coca — 2s oR _ Lape ee ee ee eee :.@. i Oe BS aa 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipe 
eee $6.85@ 7.00 $6.10@ 6.30 Spring top patent]..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 “Spring exports§ ........ 28s 6d i ts F 
Montana ....... 6.50@ 6.65 5.80@ 6.00 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ont: 90% patentst.......$5.45 


Spring first clear eee Qe cts ce Miccce 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes, §140-Ib jutes. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Ha ar 

Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 


510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELs DaILy 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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family patent $6.60@6.90, first patent $6.40 
@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.30, fancy 
clear $5.55@5.75, second clear $4.95@5.35; 
hard winter wheat family patent $5.70@ 
5.95, bakers short patent $5.45@5.70, 95% 
$5.25@5.45, first clear $4.30@4.90, second 
clear $3.90@4.20; soft wheat short patent 
$6.10@6.70, straight $5.35@5.70, first clear 
$4.45 @4.80. 


Nashville: New sales still confined to a 
few scattered lots for quick or reasonably 
prompt shipment; however, they aggregate 
a nice volume. A few buyers bought a 
little flour for June-July delivery, but did 
not venture beyond this, as they are try- 
ing to clean up old contracts before new 
erop harvesting. 

Bakers bought some for reasonably 
prompt shipment, but not interested in 
hooking ahead, as the larger ones are car- 
rying bookings for some 90 days and the 
smaller and medium-sized bakers buy from 
day to day. Bakers are not having any 
trouble disposing of their baked goods— 
their difficulty now is securing enough 
sugar and sugar substitutes for their pies 
and cakes, sufficient trained labor and 
making proper deliveries. 

Shipments against older contracts good 
and such contracts are now at a low ebb. 
Prices 5@10c _ higher. Quotations, June 
13: soft winter wheat short patent $6.40@ 
6.95, standard patent $6.10@6.40, fancy pat- 
ent $5.80@6.10, clears $5.50@5.80, hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $5.90@6.20, stand- 
ard patent $5.60@5.90, spring wheat short 
patent $6.15@6.80, standard patent $5.85@ 
6.15. 


Atlanta: Sales continue a little brighter; 
most new business with bakers. Demand 
from this side of trade fair, with some 
booking 120 days. Movement on contracts 
good. Trading with jobbers dull, only spot- 
ted sales for near-by being made. Family 
flour buyers seem demoralized generally 
and afraid to plan “beyond the _ nose.” 
Some showing interest in enriched flour, 
which will soon be offered entirely by a 
number of mills serving this territory. De- 
liveries slow to fair, coming in_ spurts. 
Sales to blenders practically nil, as their 
bookings remain ample to meet quiet outgo 
from plants. Shipping directions from them 
improved and on schedule in number of 
instances. Prices unchanged to 5c higher 
on hard wheat family flours. 


Quotations, June 13: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard patent 
$6.30@6.35, straight $6.20@6.35, first bakery 
clear $6@6.25, hard wheat family short pat- 
ent $6.70, fancy patent $6.30, standard pat- 
ent $6.30, special or low grade $5.90, 95% 
$6.25, bakery short patent $5.80@6.05, stand- 
ard patent $5.70@5.95, straight $5.60@5.85, 
first bakery clear $5.20@5.45; hard wheat 
low protein 95% $5.30@5.70, bulk; first 
clear $4.60@4.70, bulk; second clear $4.35 
@ 4.45, bulk; soft wheat family short patent 
$6.90@7.10, fancy patent $6.50@6.70, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@6.70, special or low grade 
$6.10@6.30; soft wheat short patent, bulk 
basis $5.45@5.95; soft wheat 95% $5.20@ 
5.75, bulk; straight $5.10@5.60, bulk; fancy 
cut-off $4.65@4.75, bulk; first clear $4.45@ 
4.60, bulk; second clear $4.20@4.35, bulk; 
Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% $5.85, bulk, 
all rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; self-rising family 
flour quoted 25c higher. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market has turned quiet again; 
new business reported extremely light. Do- 
mestic buyers not in the market, as their 
requirements are not pressing for the time 
being. To make room for the new crop 
flour, mills are making an effort, by direct 
appeal to their customers to accept deliv- 
ery of as much as they can possibly store in 
the next 30 to 60 days. Mill operations 
have been stepped up to about 75% of 
capacity, mostly due to the flour they are 
grinding for the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, June 
13: family patent $6.60@6.65, bluestem 
$6.50@6.60, straight soft white $5.60@5.75, 
pastry $5.60@5.75, Dakota $6.85@7, Mon- 
tana $6.50@6.65. 


Portland: Milling still in doldrums in 
Pacific Northwest, although somewhat im- 
proved toward week's close, when wheat 
prices rallied. Domestic buyers came into 
market quickly for fear they would be left 
in cold by advancing prices. This was 
first interest displayed in some time. Ex- 
port business light, most of coast trade 
being done with government. Interior mills 
doing some business with Atlantic seaboard 
and Middle West under favorable spreads 
in wheat market. Wider volume of busi- 
ness would be possible if mills could get 
hold of wheat, but with wheat prices 20c 
bu under 1942 loan price, farmers moving 
little wheat unless to make room for new 
crop storage. 

Quotations, June 13: all Montana $6.15@ 
6.35; bluestem bakers, unbleached $5.95@ 
6.15, bluestem bakers $5.65@6.05, Big Bend 
bluestem $5.70@5.90, cake $7.05@7.25, pas- 
try $4.80@5, pie $4.80@5, fancy hard wheat 
clears $5.40@5.60; whole wheat, 100% $5.50 
@5.70, graham $4.80@5, cracked wheat $5 
@ 5.20. 


San Francisco: Business a little more 
active, due to firmer market tone, although 
prices unchanged. With export business 
somewhat uncertain account war develop- 
ments, mills more willing to figure close 
on domestic business. Deliveries continue 
normal, with shippers and buyers co-oper- 
ating in taking fewer shipments, but of 
larger tonnage, in order to conserve rail 
equipment. Quotations, June 13: eastern 
family patents $8.40@8.60, California fam- 
ily patents $8.20@8.40, Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $5.60@5.80, northern hard 
wheat patents $5.70@5.90, pastry $5.10@5.30, 
Dakota standard patents $6.10@6.30, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $5.60@5.80, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6@6.20, Montana 
standard patents $5.80@6, California blue- 
stem patents $5.50@5.70, California pastry 
$5@5.20. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 





MILLS FOR SALE 
Vv eet +» 





SALES MANAGER WA\‘TED 


Large hard winter wheat mill serv- 
ing southern trade interested in sales 
manager with actual flour sales ex- 
perience in South. Attractive position 
for the right man, Send full particu- 
lars with first letter. Address 5643, 
The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 











WANTED—FLOUR AND FEED PACKERS 
and feed mixers by Pacific Northwest mill. 
Both hand and machine sewing on jacket 
and open packers. Pay 87%c and 92%c 


per hour. State age, experience, and ref- 
erences. Address 5629, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ARE YOU A YOUNG MAN WITH SEV- 
eral years’ production experience in the 
milling industry, with good education and 
looking for greater opportunity for ad- 
vancement? A leading West Coast miller 
has exceptional opening for you. Write, 
inclosing photograph, giving experience 
and education. Address 5634, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGE PACIFIC COAST MILLING CON- 
cern has opening with exceptional op- 
portunity for experienced person with 
proven executive ability in operating end 
of milling industry. Applicant must be 
between 30 and 40 years of age, have 
college education and deferred draft 
classification. State business experience, 
qualifications for executive position and 
inclose recent photograph. Address 5635, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
a 

v 

POSITION WANTED BY LADY CHEMIST 

—Have had six years’ experience working 

in flour mill laboratories. Address Mary 

M. Price, 512 N 20th St, Omaha, Neb. 














CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION, 
preferably as chief chemist; 10 years’ ex- 
perience in supervision, products control 
and development work; married; draft 
deferred. Address 5642, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR | SALESMAN WITH 
following bakers and jobbers in middle 
Atlantic and southeastern states desires 
position with reliable flour mill; not sub- 
ject to draft. A-1 references. Address 
6604, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT, 
years’ experience in hard and soft wheat 
mills up to 3,000 bbls capacity, will con- 
sider assistant job in large mill; uniform 
quality products guaranteed; engineering 
millwright and executive ability; age 47. 
Address 5620, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











SALESMAN, SUCCESSFUL RECORD, IS 
draft exempt, experienced spring, south- 
west and* semolinas, bakers, jobbers, 
chains. Ability to hold present customers 
and secure new accounts. Desires con- 
nection with reliable mill, salary and ex- 
penses. Experienced in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana. Address 5650, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv ] 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















FOR SALE—GOOD GOING, WELL IM- 
proved 60-bbl Barnard & Leas plansifter 
system flouring mill, 60-bbl corn meal 
mill, new commercial feed plant, modern 
eight-room residence and 12 acres choice 
land, 40 h.p. of never failing free elec- 
tric power goes with this mill; amply 
runs it 12 hours a day and six days a 
week at no power cost; this right is per- 
petual, supplied by big power company, 
and is worth at least $2,000 annually to 
any mill. Only flouring and corn meal 
mill in this and five adjoining counties; 
good roads, old established merchant and 
exchange business; normally plenty of 
local grain. Located in village of Cap- 
linger Mills, Mo., on the famous fishing 
stream—Big Sac River, in the Missouri 
Ozarks. Reason for selling, owner pre- 
paring for military service. Priced to 
sell—$25,000. Terms if desired. L. G. 
Whinrey, Caplinger Mills, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 














v 


DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA, FARMS 
for sale; good homes and desirable in- 
vestments; first class Twin City refer- 
ences. In business here since 1916. PF. 
C. Records, care First State Bank, Castle 
Rock, Minn. 





Mill Machinery 
FOR SALE 


Perfectly preserved equipment 
from dismantled mill for sale. 
Everything ready to move, stored 
in warehouse, 

Belting; transmission equipment; 
pulleys; cleaning equipment; 9x24 
3-pr high corn rolls; chills. 
Special: 150-h.p. 2,200-volt A-C 
Westinghouse electric motor. 


Write or see 


HODGES BROS. 


OLATHE, KANSAS 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








CUBAN FLOUR REVIEW 


P. E. Carr, Director 
A reliable information and accurate figures 
on flour imports through each and every 
Cuban port, issued monthly since 1919. 
Produce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
P. O. Box 2343 Havana, Cuba 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street = . 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, ye Y. tena arta yA 


Biological, Chemical, 











? 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The spring wheat flour 
market is unchanged. New orders are small 
and buyers are shopping around for the 
lowest prices. Mill lists are unchanged. 
Quotations, June 13: top patents $5.2 
seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, 
ear lots, net cash, track, ‘Toronto-Montreal 
territory. 

Kexport trade is dull. Mills have no new 
sales of consequence in any direction to 
report. The British Ministry of Food has 
been out of the market for some weeks 
and the West Indies and Newfoundland 
are also disinterested. Shipment of old or- 
ders is engaging the attention of millers, 
but due to pressure of war materials and 
other necessities on cargo space the move- 
ment of flour is handicapped. Consequent- 
ly, running time of mills has been reduced 
and some are shut down. Asking prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, June 13: vita- 
minized flour for shipment to the United 
Kingdom, 28s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. 
seaboard, Montreal; 28s 9d@29s United 
States ports. 

Demand for Ontario winter wheat flour 
Is better, but offerings are inadequate. 
Searcity of wheat is keeping these mills 
down to a minimum of operation, and in 
some districts there is no prospect of se- 
curing enough wheat to carry them into 
the new crop year, which is still six weeks 
or more away. Buyers are willing to pay 
the prices asked for this flour, but fheir 
difficulty now is in finding a mill in a 
position to offer. Export trade is at a 
standstill. Prices are steady. (Juotations, 
June 13: pure Ontario winters $5.45 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, Montreal, $5.15 bbl, 
bulk, Halifax, for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is not coming out 
and it would appear that farmers have little 
left to market. A large portion of the 
crop has been used as feed, although west- 
ern subsidized grains would have’ been 
cheaper for that purpose. Any wheat offer- 
ing is selling at ceiling levels. Quotations, 
June 13: $1.26 bu, basis Montreal, or $1.12 
bu, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour is 
light, as over-sea buyers remain out of 
the market; no export flour sales have been 
reported for several weeks. Mills are op- 
erating only part time. Ample stocks on 
hand to meet requirements. Quotations, 
June 13: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Continued improvement in 
domestic flour sales is reported, but = ex- 
port demand remains on an exceedingly low 
plane. The scarcity of shipping space ap- 
pears to be the main obstacle to export 
business at present, and while Canadian 
mills have had several inquiries recently 
from buyers in Central and South America, 
nothing came out of this because the ship- 
pers were unable to book any freight space. 
This condition is expected to continue for 
some time, with the result that western 
mills are concentrating all of their efforts 
on the domestic trade. 

The increased domestic demand follows 
on large orders for defense resulting from 
the recent Japanese attack on Dutch Har- 
bor. Likewise there has been a _ substan- 
tial increase in lumbering and manufac- 
turing operations, all of which require 
larger flour supplies. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices remain 
at price ceiling levels. Cash car quotation 
on first patents in cotton 98's is $5.40, 
while that for bakers patents on the same 
basis is $5 and Vitamin flour is quoted at 
$4.90. Sales of the last named grind are 
much below anticipations. 

Ontario grinds continue to hold the spot- 
light in the pastry market. There is very 
little American flour now available in this 
market, and no indication that further im- 
ports will be permitted, at least for the 
time being. Australian imports were shut 
off nearly a year ago and there is prac- 
tically no supply of this flour left here. 

Local dealers report supplies of Ontario 
pastry coming through better recently. In- 
dications of a large crop in the East this 
year are taken to mean that quotations for 
new crop flour will be down from the cur- 
rent level of $7.60. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, June 16 


Minneapolis: Bran, a week or two ago 
neglected and plentiful, now scarce and 
selling again at ceiling levels. Mills un- 
able to supply current urgent demand for 
midds., so have been regrinding bran to 
fill midds. orders. Result is slight decline 
in midds. Mills, however, look for con- 
tinued good seasonable demand for midds. 
and expect them to sell well above bran 
levels. Split-car demand good, and in fill- 
ing these orders, mills able to get better 
average price for bran. Until production 
exceeds demand, little opportunity for job- 
bers to do any business of importance. 
Bran here quoted at $36@36.50, and midds. 
and red dog at $36.50@37. 

Kansas City: Bran climbing sharply to 
near ceiling levels, with shorts already 
there for about a week. Manufacturers 
still buying and millers have little to offer; 
bran $35.50@36, gray shorts $37@37.25. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand for 
all clasces. Prices fluctuated, closing $1 
higher on each product; bran $1.85@1.90 
per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.92%@1.97%, 
shorts $2@2.05. 


Wichita: Demand for shorts. brisk, with 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


higher quotations and limited supplies; de- 
mand for bran less active, supply ample 
for immediate shipment and lower prices; 
bran $33.25@34, shorts $38@38.50. 


Hutchinson: Active, especially for shorts; 
trend stronger; supply inadequate; bran $34, 
mill run $36, gray shorts $38 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand good; trend slightly 
higher on bran and steady on shorts; sup- 
ply about equal to trade requirements; 
basis Kansas City: std. bran $33.75@ 34.25, 


gray shorts $37.25@37.75. 





Fort Worth: Fair for bran, shorts on 
ceiling; trend uncertain on bran, shorts on 
ceiling; supply sufficient; wheat bran 37 
a 37.60, gray shorts $42@42.80, white shorts 
$44, car lots, del. Texas com. pts. or Gal- 
veston domestic rate. 


Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply mid- 
dlings relatively scarce, bran free; spring 
and hard winter bran $36.50, std. midds., 
none offered, flour midds. $39.50, red dog 
$39.50. 


St. Louis: Bran $37.75@38, pure bran 
$38@38.25, gray shorts $40@40.25, brown 
shorts $35.50@35.75, red dog $41. 

Toledo: Good demand; soft winter wheat 
bran $40.60@41, mixed feed $38@38.50, 
flour midds. $38.60@39, std. $37.50@38; 
prices nominal. 





Buffalo: Demand continued very good, 
with result that prices for this season of the 
year held up unusually well; trend fairly 
firm; supply continued light; bran $39, std. 
midds, $39.50, flour midds. $39, second clear 
$40, red dog $38, heavy mixed feeds $39. 


New York: Light; trend steady; supply, 
midds. scarce, others ample; bran $42.20, 
std. midds. $41.70, flour midds, $42.20, red 
dog $42.20. 


Boston; Market easier at the start but 
firmed up somewhat by week end. An im- 
proved demand reported, but reflected it- 
self almost entirely in near-by  require- 
ments. Offerings of bran free enough both 
from Buffalo and the West. Quotations on 
an equal basis. Midds. scarce and almost 
impossible to find for near-by needs; std. 
bran $43.75@44.75, std. midds. $44@44.50, 
flour midds. $45@45.50, mixed feed $43.50, 
red dog $42.50. 


Baltimore: Slow; trend steady; supply 
light; std. bran $41.40@42.40, pure soft win- 
ter bran $41.65@42.65, std. midds, $43.50@ 
44.50, flour midds. $42@43, red dog $42 
@ 43. 


Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firmer; 
supply moderate; bran, std. $44@44.50, pure 
spring $44.25@44.50, hard winter $44.25@ 
14.50, soft winter nominal; midds., std. 
nominal, flour $41.50@42, red dog $41.50 
@ 42 


Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 
ample; spring bran $41.50, red dog $42.50. 


Atlanta: Very light; trend unsteady; sup- 
ply ample; bran $43.25@44, gray shorts 
$46.75@47.50, std. midds. $45.70@46.25 rye 
midds. $39.15@39.75, red dog $47.45@50. 

Nashville: Bran and shorts sold in a 
fair manner, shorts being the better seller; 
prices about unchanged, supply being suf- 
ficient; bran $41@41.50, shorts $42@ 42.50. 

Seattle: Slow; trend steady; supply fair; 
$33@ 33.50. 

Portland: Std. mill run $33.50, bran 
$34.50, shorts $35.50, midds, $38.50. 

Ogden: Business steady; demand exceed- 
ing supply and all offerings readily ab- 
sorbed; stocks low at mills, dealers sold 
up through July and part of August; mills 
operating to capacity. Quotations station- 
ary, with ceiling in effect. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers: red bran and mill run $34, 
blended $34, white $34.50, midds. $40.50, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver price 
red bran and mill run $39, blended $39, 
white $39.50, midds. $45.50 per ton. Cali- 
fornia prices: red bran and mill run $41, 
blended $41, White $41.50, midds. $47.50, 
car lots, f.0.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices 
for San Francisco shipments 50c under Los 
Angeles, 

San Francisco: Demand improved, but 
sales light due to price uncertainty and 
account of variety and spread of ceiling 
prices. Offerings still light but adequate; 
Kansas bran, $42.75@43; Utah-Idaho: red 
mill run $38@38.50, blended $38@38.50, 
white $38.50@39; ©Oregon-Washington: red 
mill run 37.50@ 38, std. $38@38.50, white 
$38.50@39, white bran $39@39.50, midds. 
$40.50@41, shorts $39.50@40; Montana: bran 
and mill run $31.50@42; California: blended 
mill run $38@38.50, white $38.50@39. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $43.50, local midds $42, 
local millrun $37.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
slower. However, production has also fallen 
off, so that there is no more than enough 
for market requirements. Bran is more 
plentiful than shorts and midds. Export 
demand is also declining and prices are 
weaker, but still $10@11 ton over what 








sellers can get in home markets. How- 
ever, the quantity going to United States 
is limited by restrictions. For prices to 


Canadian buyers deduct freight subsidy of 
$4.50 ton from the following quotations: 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; apart 
from small lots from Alberta mills moving 
to British Columbia, buyers in eastern Can- 
ada continue to take bulk of millfeeds pro- 
duced in western Canada. Sales in three 
prairie provinces unimportant. Bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand continues , fairly active, while sup- 
plies are reported ample for all current 
heeds. Prices remain unchanged, cash quo- 
tations being: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds. $33.80, and feed flour $37.50. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A few small lots sold last 
week; interest shown by other buyers, but 
there is decided unwillingness to meet mill- 
ers’ price views. Directions light, but un- 
filled business also light, so new bookings 
cannot be deferred much longer; fancy No. 
1 semolina $5.75@5.90 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis; standard No. 1 $5.45@5.60, gran- 
ular $5.35@5.50. 

In the week ended June 13, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 47,369 bbls 
durum products, against 63,656 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Demand continues quiet; direc- 
tions fair; No. 1 semolina $5.90@6.10, stand- 
ard No. 1 $5.60@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $6.45, bulk. 

Buffalo: Activity in sales in durum prod- 
ucts continued light; this prolonged ‘“‘buy- 
ers’ strike’ finds contracts steadily dimin- 
ishing, with shipments fairly steady; indi- 
cations are that necessity soon will force 
many buyers into market and stiffen prices; 
supply ample; on bulk basis, lake and rail: 
No. 1 $6.80, durum fancy patent $6.80, 
macaroni flour $6, first clear $4.90, second 
clear $4.10, durum granular $6.40. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet, but firm, with 
prices higher; offerings light; No. 1 fancy, 
bulk $6.65@6.90, No. 1 regular $6.35@6.60. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5@10c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.10, granular $6.70, No. 3 $6.50, 
fancy patent $7.10. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Not 
much interest shown or new business re- 
ported. Trade content to take on only 
enough to carry them until new crop is 
harvested, anticipating lower price levels 
then. Directions not quite as plentiful; 
pure white rye flour $3.70@4.05 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure me- 
dium $3.50@3.85, pure dark $2.90@3.40. 

Baltimore: Quotations steady; demand 
little chan,ed; rye flour, dark to white $4.20 
@4.90 bbl, No. 2 rye 90@95c bu; rye stock 
in local elevators increased 1,738 bus dur- 
ing the week to a total of 97,399 bus. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to 10c lower; 
sales and shipping directions fair; pure 
white flour $4.40 bbl, medium $4.20, dark 
$3.80, rye meal $4. 

Philadelphia: Trade slow; market weak- 
er, with offerings more liberal; white pat- 
ent, $4.25@4.40. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $5@5.30, medium $4.80@5, dark $4 
@ 4.25. : 

Portland: Pure dark rye _ $5.05@5.25, 
medium dark rye $5.05@5.25, Wisconsin 
pure straight $5.50@5.70, Wisconsin white 
patent $5.75@5.95. 


New York: Business dull; stocks am- 
ple; interest light; pure white patents, 
$4.15 @ 4.45. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $4.75, medium $4.55, 
dark $4.05. 

Chicago: Demand quiet and sales few in 
number; directions fair; white patent $3.75 
@3.90, medium $3.65@3.80, dark $3.05@ 3.40. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 











Toronto-Montreal: This is a slow time 
for cereal products. Warm weather is re- 
ducing sales. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, June 13: rolled oats $3.25 per bag 
of 89 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand seasonal, with sales 
small; stock light, but sufficient t6° meet 
requirements; mills operating only odd days. 
Quotations, June 13: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 15 at $3.30 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
APPOINTS NEW OFFICIALS 


New York, N. Y.—Harold G. Cutright, 
vice president of Standard Brands, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of William 
Ward as controller and John M. Fisher 
as treasurer. 

Mr. Ward was associated with the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. since 1928, 
and has been controller of its largest 
butter and creamery company for the 
the past seven years. Mr. Fisher man- 
aged the corporate buying and under- 
writing department of Lazard Freres 
for seven years. Prior to that appoint- 
ment he was with the National City Co. 
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TWO NEW WHEATS SHOWING 
PROMISE IN KANSAS TESTS 


Dr. John W. Parker, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, is on tour through 19 counties of 
Kansas checking blue ribbon fields and 
surveying the progress of the work of 
wheat improvement. 

This year’s tour brought his party to 
Ford County on June 11. Accompany- 
ing him were the agricultural commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, L. E. Hawkins; H. M. Bain- 
er, general agricultural agent of the 
Santa Fe; H. H. Laude, professor of 
farm crops of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; and B. H. Hewett, of Cold- 
water, Kansas, president of the Kansas 
Crop Improvement Association, an or- 
ganization of farmers. 

The drive through Ford County, pilot- 
ed by County Agent John Perrier, in- 
specting these fields sown to certified 
seed and eligible for seed certification, 
revealed how excellent the crop outlook 
is. It also disclosed that for Ford 
Country there were many fields of 
Chiefkan wheat. 

At the farmstead of Harold McCune, 
in the south part of the county, a group 
of farm women served lunch to the 
farmers and visitors in the party. A 
short discussion of the wheat improve- 
ment program was held in the commodi- 
ous hangar type farm building. H. M. 
Bainer pointed out that the program 
for stimulating wheat improvement was 
far superior to the pioneer organization 
which he himself directed a number of 
years ago. Mr. Hewett sharply noted 
the necessity of supporting the pro- 
gram for better wheat if the state of 
Kansas is'not to lose its reputation as 
a premier wheat state. Dr. Parker 
briefly called to attention that the co- 
operation of all organizations and inter- 
ests, farmers, business men, crop spe- 
cialists, is the essential factor in get- 
ting most desirable wheat from the good 
Kansas fields. 

The tour of inspection stopped for 
an instructive hour and a half to visit 
the experiment field where plot plant- 
ings of old and new varieties of wheat 
are tested under the supervision of the 
Kansas Experiment Station. Two new 
varieties of wheat, named Pawnee and 
Comanche, both crosses from Tenmar«, 
have made the best showing. In _ the 
three-year average for this station, on 
fallowed plots, the Pawnee averaged 
34.7 bus, Comanche 31.2, as against 30.5 
on Chiefkan and 27.7 on Tenmarq. !f 
these new varieties finally prove to be 
suitable for milling, and it is hoped that 
they will be, farmers may find the an 
swer to their quest for a variety of 
wheat suitéd to the high plains which 
equals Chiefkan in yield. 

The test plots are on a 20-acre field 
in the G. W. Rooney farm. On this 
land, Mr. Rooney has_ continuously 
cropped wheat for 41 years and only 
once has he experienced a complete 
failure; that was in 1917. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ONLY CORN OUTLOOK POOR 
The Occident Elevator division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. reports: “A!l 
crops are growing rapidly, with a ver) 
heavy, lush growth. Early sown wheat 
is 12” high and is in the boot. Condi- 
tions look favorable for all crops, with 


_ the exception of corn. Some replanting 


of.corn has been necessary, and unless 
the weather warms up quite rapidly, the 
outlook for a corn crop is poor.” 
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Hard Western wheat 


makes the difference! 









For more flavor, more 
tolerance, 


finer tex- 











ture, try 
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Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Food Industry’s 
Future at Stake, 
Willis Declares 


New York, N. Y.—The present emer- 
gency offers a grave threat to the major 
factors responsible for the growth of the 
food industry, Paul S. Willis, president 
of the Associated Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, declared in a message 
to the annual convention of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers Association at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Enumerating the factors which have 
contributed most to the building of the 
industry, Mr. Willis said that, outside 
of the product itself, they are: (1) the 
container, (2) the brand name, (3) ad- 
vertising and (4) merchandising. Each 
of these factors, he said, is threatened 
because of the acute shortage of ma- 
terials and shipping space, and other 
restrictions which have developed in the 
past few months. 

“Our problems,” Mr. Willis said, “have 
just begun. While other industries be- 
gan struggling with war shortages as far 
back as September, 1939, the food in- 
dustry continued to do ‘business as 
usual.’ Then, in December, 1941, came 
the first blow—namely, the sugar allo- 
cation order, followed quickly by the 
very biting tin order. Soon afterward 
we were faced with priorities on glass, 
closures and black iron. These are all 
now on the ‘critical list,’ and they are 
the very materials we have relied on to 
produce the containers which carry a 
large proportion of the grocery prod- 
ucts. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the 
container is a symbol of the great prog- 
ress we have made since the days of the 
cracker barrel. If the container situa- 
tion should become so grave as to force 
us back to the unenlightened methods 
of those days—I ask you to consider 
what the effect would be on our whole 
system of distribution. If I were a 
pessimist, I might say that the con- 
tainer problem is almost insurmount- 
able. But I am enough of an optimist 
to believe that the ingenuity and re- 
sources of the food manufacturers will 
provide a solution.” 

Mr. Willis warned that the identity 
of brand names is threatened and that 
this must be of great concern to all of 
the elements of the food industry, since 
the brand name serves as an identifi- 
cation of the product to the public. 

“Those who would sweep all this aside 
and substitute one so-called ‘Victory 
Brand’ would be sweeping aside at the 
same time the chief safeguard which 
protects the consumer from inferior mer- 
chandise,” Mr. Willis said. “The real 
‘Victory’ brands are the brands which 
are now on your shelves—the familiar 
brands of wholesome, quality foods which 
the public can depend on to build 
strong, healthy and victorious Ameri- 
cans.” 

Mr. Willis said that the effect of the 
recent price fixing order is so far- 
reaching that it is too early to estimate 
its ultimate impact on the grocery field. 
But one fact, he said, is perfectly clear: 
the price fixing order is one of the most 
revolutionary developments in the his- 
tory of the industry. He recalled that 
the nation’s food manufacturers, bear- 
ing in mind their loss of $11,000,000,000 
in the collapse following the last war, 
have been in the forefront of the battle 















ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATT LE, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 

















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ae CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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|| SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 
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‘ ° | 
ee Head Office: Cables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: 4 
‘ 
Flour ' 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” : Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
4 Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba COMPANY LIMITED 
“GLENO RA“ 2 Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 
“FAM ous” 4 High Toat United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal pct oon sipiaaal Bus. 
“BUF FALO” ountry Run innipeg, Manitoba Grain Exc w peg 
» 
Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ R. C. PRATT Export Flour 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
ae maeneet tare | | INSURANCE 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” Cable Address: “PRaMILLco,” Toronto. “© 41l Risks’’ 

















Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 


ooo 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS Ocean and Lake Insurance 

THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Flour Millers and Transportation 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 

COMPAN Y, LIMITED MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA a 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 4 Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne Western Assurance 





Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 


Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. F.C. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 


anadian Agents 


FLOUR MILLERS Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & . INC., 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA y re se one. | Cc 


CABLE ADDRESS, GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY 111 John Street, New York 
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“MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods pailling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 








“HASTINGS’ min cman CABLE CODES 
Montreal Race USED 
"soe =a 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


— 


PURITY came re oO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR.MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis 














$=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAGS coro 
. BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA 


¥ A 


f A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





JUTE - 


COTTON 
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GREAT FE ae Jince w/ 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘WoLmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA ames Wi ta ruson & SONS 








dain werchaate Diteene al Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSS 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 























Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriue Co., Inman, Kan. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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against price spiraling and inflation. 
He said that as far back as last No- 
vember the grocery manufacturers had 
publicly advocated the adoption of some 
form of price control, but that the 
formula suggested was to establish ceil- 
ings on all of the factors which enter the 
cost of a product—including raw ma- 
terials and labor. Approaching this 
matter from the cost angle of the mer- 
chandise would have permitted the in- 
telligent establishment of a ceiling price. 

“The present price order,” Mr. Willis 
declared, “is an attempt at fixing prices 
without fixing costs. A price, after all, 
is not picked out of thin air. It rep- 
resents the total of all the factors 
which go to make it up. And, impor- 
tantly, the three biggest elements in de- 
termining food prices—namely, farm 
prices, labor costs and taxes—are un- 
predictable. There is no way of follow- 
ing their jumpy rise, for they are fac- 
tors over which the food manufactur- 
ers can exercise no control. As the costs 
of these three items rise—and -there is 
nothing to prevent them from rising— 
the cost of our finished products will 
necessarily rise in proportion. So with 
actual costs jumping on the one hand, 
and an arbitrary top price on the other 
hand—we have a situation where the 
government will have to make adjust- 
ments to compensate for losses where 
they occur.” 











FLOUR BRANDS 




















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


OATELS; Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl; 
prepared breakfast cereal. Use claimed 
since Oct. 15, 1941. 

OATLUM; Quaker Oats Co., 
rolled oats. 
1941, 

ROBB-ROSS; Tolerton & Warfield Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa; breakfast cereals, buck- 
wheat flour, buckwheat, corn and wheat 
flour, pancake flour and cake flour. Use 
claimed since June 1, 1920. 

Y A R; Cerophyl Laboratories, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo; vitamin and mineral supple- 
ment to human and animal food made by 
dehydrating cereal grasses, such as wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and barley. Use claimed 
since May 29, 1941. 

ROYAL SCARLET; R. C. Williams & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y; wheat, rye, rice, 
gluten, cake, graham and pancake-waffle 
combination flours and buckwheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1897. 

SURPASAL; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 18, 1941. 

YOUR CHOICE; Gooch Food Products 
Co., Lincoln, Neb; self-rising buckwheat 
flour, self-rising whole wheat pancake flour 
and self-rising pancake flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 5, 1941. 

“FORTIFIED FOR HOME DEFENSE”; 
California Milling Corp., Los Angeles, Cal; 


Chicago, Ill; 
Use claimed since Oct. 2 


wheat flour. Use claimed since Sept. 12, 
1941. 

TYRANT; Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Nov. 4, 1941. 

SOYEX; Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 


Buffalo, N. Y; flour, namely soybean flour. 
Use claimed since Feb. 1, 1941. 

SUNNYFIELD RICE GEMS; Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., New York, N. Y; 
breakfast cereal. Use claimed since Oct. 
8, 1941. 

SURELOAF; General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; flour derived from wheat. Use 
claimed since Nov. 6, 1930. 

KEL-BOWL-PAC; Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich; cereal breakfast foods. Use 
claimed since Jan. 23, 1942. 

SENTINEL; Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., doing business as Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Feb. 10, 1913. 

FARM GOLD; Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 6, 1937. 

WOOLEX; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn; for prepared mixture for 
the making of cakes, rolls, doughnuts, bread 
and other pastry products. Use claimed 
since Dec. 23, 1941. 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


ices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 


Codes: Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Privat 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hiil, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 














CANADIAN- Bemis BAG ComMPANY, LIMITED 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


VANCOUVER 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.* 











: M. “CHILTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUciNG'secrion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Ses ine —_—— a 
‘ew Yor ashville sane d pids 
—- je Chicago. Enid ceria 
‘ m Galvest Kansas City Continental Export jo 
St. Louis veston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The nositivestern Mitter 











POEM FOR TODAY 


An oyster met an oyster 
And they were oysters two. 
Two oysters met two oysters, 
And they were oysters, too. 
Four oysters met a pint of milk, 
And they were oyster stew. 
¥ ¥ 
THESE SCOTCHMEN 


And there was the Scotchman who 
bought only one spur. He figured if 
one side of the horse went the other 
was sure to follow. 

¥ ¥ 
GAL AND GOB AGAIN 

Gal—Don’t you sailors have a special 
ship where you get your haircuts? 

Sailor—No, there ain’t no such ship 
in our fleet. 

Gal—Then what are those clipper ships 
I hear so much about? 

¥ ¥ 
PROVES IT 

“Betty says she’s 22. 
it?” 

“Yes, it must be true. She’s stuck to 
that story all the years I’ve known her.” 

¥Y¥ 


Do you believe 


CONSERVATION 

A Scotchman was leaving on a_ busi- 
ness trip, and he called back as he was 
leaving, “Goodbye all, and dinna forget 
to take little Donald’s glasses off when 
he isn’t looking for anything.” 

¥ ¥ 
SUBTLE 

“Honest, now, do you like Sadie?” 

“Well, she’s got a good heart and she 
means well.” 

“Neither do I.” 

¥ ¥ 
AMAZING 

“A single salmon,” declared the teach- 
r, “produces in one season 20,000 young. 
Think of that, children: 20,000—a single 
salmon !” 

“Teacher,” cried the inquiring little 
Evelyn, “how many young does a mar- 
ried salmon  produce?”—Prunes and 
Prism. 

¥ ¥ 
TALK 

It takes a baby approximately two 
years to learn to talk, and between 60 
and 75 years to learn to keep his mouth 
shut—A non. 

¥ ¥ 
you, Too? 

Jones—A man picked my pocket. 

Smith—What did he get? 

Jones—Practice. 

¥ ¥ 


POOR PROFESSOR 


Professor—Didn’t you have a sister 
in this course last year? 

Student—No, sir, it was I. 
it over again. 

Professor—Extraordinary resemblance, 
though—extraordinary. 
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OLF's 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent -Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Weare always ready we fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qacene) jpenese City 
levator Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massilion, Ohio 





























WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. ppemnaaieel 
, OTTO MADSEN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOE: Temporary War-time Address FLOUR IMPORTERS 
““Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 
__ Cable Address: " ‘OTTOMADSEN”’ Samples and offers solicited 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Eatabished 1870 PILLMAN & PHILLIPS _D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. MeCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
ope Street 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR IMPORTERS niente on FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, eee ae PRODUCT ~~"? aaa 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cory Buildings, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH _ » 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
HARRIS BROS.&CO.(Grain)Ltd. | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | GRAIN. SEEDS, OIL. FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Co Buildi : 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
es ee 51750 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 cee t GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL ee eee 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E.C.3 | 6 Hope Strect Street * GLASGOW — Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cables: ‘PurLip,” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. LOKEN & CO. A/S 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, LTD, Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working N , Finland, D k 
earn | LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, FLOUR IMPORTERS ee ~~? ines 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers FEED, ETC. Reference: 
LONDON, E. C.3 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Chase National  ~ of ae 4 City of New York, 
ew yor 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London | Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool , Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,” Glasgow Midland Bank, i. ee & Princes St., 
| ndon 
C. E. FEAST & Co. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. FARQUHAR BROTHERS _ FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
CHAS. E. FEA 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR MERCHANTS Established 1913 
i wad pr err ecananunent 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 Saas Seeeeraee 
tea LONDON, E. C. 3 Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street lead FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
ae ae oe BELFAST, IRELAND CO. I. F. business much preferred. Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. | Osnie address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow Cable Address: “FLORMEL," Oslo 
Cable Address: ‘“TRonTopPRI,’’ London ins Established 1899 
SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR IMPORTERS (GLASGOW) LTD. NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 NILs G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers a Soe FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Codes: ing he pinty * Bentley Cable Address: Pym cs pen Cable wena pce unmet 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes ‘ : ’ ania ‘ , Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ““MosiL” 
© ats lity and : 
Low Grades and Flour Specialists 2, 2 We are always in the Market for S R STRISIK CO 
° Hard and Soft Wheat Flours ye 5 
Millfeed M. S. Brownold Company Shee SM deeete 
I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY & 
: Minneapolis, Minn. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








ELLY fiat 


Francis M. Franco 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


comin erchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New Resiand’ ¢ Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South ° 
plus Dependable Service 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 





WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





ia UA 0n © OD Gey ore) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Siestiuie of RI 
CHICAGO, Il 


460 Montana 





f mn rn, * 


Jaron ey 
ANI | Cs 1iVUil 


FOR FLOUR 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tanner - Duncan-Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 

















John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 


LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co.,, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ...ccceececeeccececececes 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ceescce 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
Peg, Man. ..-ssccccceccecvsccees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ....seeeeeeeeceeeees ° 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........++-+ 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........- 
Amendat Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, ..ceececseeeeeeeseeeeseees 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, Y 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. ..-..+++++++: 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Semana 
City, Kansas ...-++++++% ee 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


eee ccccccces ang 


eee eeereee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis.. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, CCC, ceeccecccceeeeeeeeeceeeeee 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...+.++++++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills C0.....+.eeeeeeees 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
KaAMsas ..sescececcerevvseee . 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. cooee 


& Co., Aberdeen, 


To- 


Cameron, John F., 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Lta., ” ‘Montreal, 
FONTO ccccccccccsccscccccece 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., “El Reno, 
Okla. . 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .....+-+++ eoee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .....- m 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y..... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 


eeeeee 


Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill...... eeeoe 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.......- 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 
Oregon ..cersccccscccvescssece eocccce 
Colorado Milling & levator Co., Denver, 
Colo, ...- ccc ccecectoscccccccece 


Columbia Chemical. Division, New York, 
N. Y. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M,. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas ...secececces eocce 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas. City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ...cccccccccsssccece os 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., ‘Lta., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


eee eee eeeeeeeeee eee ween ereee 


sees eeeeeee seme eeeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ...ccccccescccescces eoccccce 
Day Co., Minneapolis, MIBR. oc cc cscccees 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products =e 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ° 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........ 
Dickinson, W. V., New York. cece 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
WOM. cccvcccveeccees 
Dobry Flour Mills, Ine. Yukon, Okla.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 
Doughnut Corporation of ‘America, New 
York, N. 


eeeee 
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Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich..... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Oe. Chicago. . 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Entoleter Division, Safety ‘Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Essmueller Co., ‘st. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccces 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


New Ulm, 


eeeee eeeeeeeee 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. .... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. cccccccccccccccccs 
First National Bank in St. Louis.... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ec ceccccccccecccoce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.......e00. 
Foods, Inc., Jermey City, N. J......006+ 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ... ee reccccceccescces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, S8t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 

General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 


General Mill Equipment _ Kansas 
es Se 604) 0664855655500 000600606 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“se Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

OR. ceccecccvevcese 


eee ewww ween eens 


Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham, The, New York, N. Y.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Greenbank, H. J., ‘& Co. New York..... 

Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill, ....... eeecccccece 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land ecvcccvccece 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
BOM TRAD, BEA. 0:60:0040000408266 ees 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, ‘Miaa.. eee 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Cee e meee ee ewes eeeeee 


Cero eneee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
° occccccee COVOr 
Ismert- Hineke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 

Mo, .ccee 


eeeeeeee eeeeee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CPs Gi, SRRO), Wiehe ccncsvccecces 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. eovcccece 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis ere 


eee eeeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ...... ee 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb...... ee 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........... ° 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ...... 
Kent, Percy, eed Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. wccccee esececes 
Kimpton, W. 's. ” Sons, 
Australia ...cccccescces 
King, H. H., Flour Mills _ Minneap- 
olis, Minn. .. er eecccce 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn, ... 


Melbourne, 


eee eee eeeeee 
eeeeeee 
sete eee eenee 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 

BOP, Be Be aecvccsoceccsecssvsece eecee 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


Gutemee, EA. cccccccsecessccccscosesecs 
Laboratory of Vitamin reece 
Chaicage, Tih. ccccccccccccccs cece 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.. ecee 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. cove 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., wae 
Montreal, Que. cocccccces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Car 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
BBO. ccccccecesocccccvesecseccees 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas Cos eccccccccccccccceeces 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. eoccee 
Lexington Mill ‘& Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. ...... 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Hl... 
Lund, 8., Oslo, Norway..........- 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


eeeeee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eeccces eece 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ... cecces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling .Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, ...... oooe eoccccce 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.....++. 
Mid-Kansas peered Co., Clay Center, 

Kansas ° eoccccccccccccccces . 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 

Dubuque, Iowa .......++6% 

Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 

OOO GHP, BRA cacecccocceds 2eeceee 
Mid-West Laboratories Columbus, 

GOD 60060005 00sncdesceveceosesecosnee 
Mill Mutual Fire ‘Prevention. Bureau, 

GHAGRED 2c0scecevccscceceveses ° 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
PQ. cccccecesccece 
Minot Flour Mill Co., “Minot, N. D. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ev ccsecee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ” Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., ‘Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BSootland ..ccccccccccccccece eccccccece 
Moundridge Milling “Co. .. Moundridge, 
Kansas cecccecs 


eeeee eee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, Ne Jo cccccccsees eeeeccccecs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska ppencecninein Mills Co., Oma- 
MA, NOD. cccccccccccccccescccccce eoee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, “Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIll.. 
New Era Milling Co., 
Kansas ecccccce 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
KEAMSAS cc ccccccces oseeees 
New Ulm Roller Mill. ‘Co. be "New 
Minn. eccccccece 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio ....... 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .. 66606 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Arkansas City, 


eee eee ewes eeeeeeeee 


Ulm, 


see 


..-Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOA], QUE, ..ccccccccccccccccccces 


Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
Mimn, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
KANSAS ccccccccccccccccccccesces 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
City, Me. cecce be0b 66600590 005909660 ° 
Paniplus Company, ‘Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., a 
Mam. ...cccccecs PPITITI TTT TTT Tre 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. ¥ cevsece 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago...........++. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 


Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont...........+.6. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


ee eeeeeee 
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Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. ccccccccccecs Sek eteheagebenees 


R — River eeeresd Co., Rapid City, 


Red dieu Milling " Co., Fergus Falls, 


SN, 8 = 0:50:44 05 0060660060400 0 0000000 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. .....eeeeeeees SUeeesenre 


Red Wing Milling Co., Rea Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man, ...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
re ne ok d <5 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
GU, TD ce ccncbcteocdeesesoccces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D, T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland TryrTT iy TTT er 
Russell-Miller Milling Cou, em, 
Minn, .....06 


eeeee eeeee 


s St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
MINN. cccccccccccccccccscccccces 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC. coccccecs 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills" Co., “Lita. 
Montreal, Canada ..... PyTTTIYT TTT Tee 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.. cecce eevee 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, lll. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W., 
Australia ........ Ce cccccccsccccess 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, ‘we _peeee, 
Wyo. ° 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, 'N. ie Tere Teens 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis hepteend Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ....... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feea & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ..cccccccce 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., 
Swift & Co., 


oe rs 
Chicago........ ; 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
BOO, TE He ccecccccescveseccscccs 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ......ccccsessscers 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, “Minn.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 


Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
WH, Ze coccvccccevece PTYTTTTTT TT 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn, rrTTiy: 


Perea terranes enens teeeeee 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill...... coos 

United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man, .....++ Coccccccccccccccsce 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
SO, TK 6:6: 60.0 406560000064 020000. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
end Duluth, Mimn, occ ccccccccccccccs 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. ....... 600*s.60:0 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
BEIM. cccsccceccoccs 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
PED 65:60:06. 66.0:60.0-096.05006004060008 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. ecccccecce Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling ‘Co. Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ......... ecdeccccecece 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
a oo Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
CASO, TH. cccccccccces eocces 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
eo errr rT rrr 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. .. cecceces 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas ......... cocccccs 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour. Mills Co. ceccee 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
wey Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


Pee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


Mich. cccccccccccccscccccsccces 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... ne 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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A single, convenient, ready-mixed concentrate — 
added to flour on the basis of 1 oz. per bbl. — brings 
your flour into line with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration requirements for flour enrichment. Its use 
doesn’t involve laboratory work on your part and 
does not upset mill routine in any way. 


For the full story about this economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 


with “N-RICHMENT-A™ 


\ Fy y 






“N-RICHMENT-A” is supplied to millers in the 
form of a finely divided powder that can be in- 
corporated in the flour by means of the Novadel 
feeder or other reliable feeding equipment. 
Thorough and intimate dispersion is assured. 
Application methods easily fit into mill routine. 








Every batch of “N-RICHMENT-A” is separately as- 
sayed and must meet rigid standards of uniformity. 
You can apply it according to directions and be 
relieved of all concern as to full compliance with 
nutritional standards. Moreover, its careful blend- 


ing eliminates any possibility of separation in transit. 
NA-78E 






This fort 
impregnable 


You’ve seen them incredibly fall 
...Fort Eben Emael...the Maginot 
Line ... Singapore . . . Corregidor. 


A stunned world wonders if any 


stronghold is proof against assault. 
Here’s one that is. 


It is proof against the gnarled, 
bony hand of hunger...proof against 
the drooping, defeatist spirit bred 
by malnutrition. 


In the country elevators.of this 
good land lies an abundance of 
grain which General Mills turns 
into palatable and nutritious foods 
... food to fight with today, food 
to build tomorrow’s peace. The 
men and women of General Mills 
constantly dig into the secrets of 
grain, seek new ways to help feed 
a nation and make it stronger. That 
is our responsibility, our job. We 
try to do it better each year. 





Makers of Gold Medal ‘Kitchen Tested” Flour - Bakers Flours - Wheaties - Cheerioats - 
Kix - Bisquick - Softasilk Cake Flour + Betty Crocker Soup - Commercial Farm Feeds 





